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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL : 
The Socialist Impasse 


OCAL government elections were held in April this year. The first thing 
the results show is that support for the conservatives in Japan is still 
extremely firmly rooted. In all, they won around 70% of the votes while 

the “progressive forces” got only one-quarter or so of the total. 

The elections to the metropolitan and prefectural assemblies held on 
April 23 afford a good example of what happened. The conservatives secured 
about 70% of all the seats, the progressives 24%. It was the same in terms 
of votes—66.2% cast for the conservatives, 27.6% for the progressives (excluding 
the Communists, who got only 1.1% of the total). 

Elections to the National Diet, it is generally considered, reveal more 
or less the same balance of forces as in local government. The local election 
results suggest, thus, that unless there is some unforeseen change, the conserva- 
tives will remain strong and will continue to form the government for some 
time to come. 

Some observers consider that the recent local government elections re- 
present a great stride forward for the progressives. The actual number of 
Socialist assembly members elected did, it is true, increase—rising from 459 
to 562, whereas the number of Liberal-Democratic members dropped from 
1,756 to 1,601. Yet if one allots the newly-elected independent members to 
the respective camps they favor, the proportion of conservatives to progressives 
remains much as shown above. The number of independents supporting the 
progressives increased only from 50 to 80, compared with a sharp increase 
from 81 to 294 in the number supporting the conservatives. 

ii was the Socialist Party that had trouble in finding candidates; the 
Lideral-Democrats, on the other hand, had to work to keep their own number 
down. General eagerness to become official Socialist candidates was con- 
spicuous by its absence. 
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The Kishi Government's policies of late have often been at variance 
with the wishes of the majority of the public. The public, thus, might well 
be expected to turn to the Socialist Party as the only alternative under a 
two-party system. In fact, though, the Socialists failed to make any gains 
whatsoever. There is much discussion these days as to why the Socialist Party 
has such difficulty in winning more support. The disrepute into which the 
conservative government has fallen has opened the way for corresponding 
Socialist advances. A majority of the public, moreover, is looking to the 
Socialists to build up their party as a healthy partner in a two-party system, 
capable of taking over the government if required. Yet for all this, it for ever 
remains in a minority of around one-third. 

The Socialist Party’s failure to enlarge its following first drew attention 
at the general elections in May last year, when the Liberal-Democratic Party 
secured, as ever, close on two-thirds of the seats in the Lower House, and the 
Socialists increased their strength by a mere eight seats. In terms of votes, the 
Liberal-Democratic Party won 57.8%, the Socialist Party 32.9% of the total. 
This gap in the percentage of votes won by the two parties respectively in- 
creased further at the recent local government elections. The Liberal-Dem- 
ocratic vote increased 8.4%, whereas the Socialist vote decreased 9.3%. 

The vital testing points in the struggle between the Liberal-Democratic 
Party and the Socialist Party would, observers declared, be the gubernatorial 
elections in Tokyo, Osaka, Fukuoka and Hokkaidéd. The Socialist Party is 
strong in large towns such as Tokyo and Osaka, and in industrial and mining 
districts such as Fukuoka and Hokkaid6. In the event, the only change was 
that Fukuoka and Hokkaid6é both switched from one party to the other, and 
the three-to-one balance in favor of the Liberal-Democrats remained unchanged. 

No Socialist government, thus, seems likely in the foreseeable future. One 
factor is that the sources of the Liberal-Democratic Party’s strength are still 
many. One could cite gradual recovery from the recent recession; the greater 
stability in everyday life; the desire of the press and other mass communica- 
tion media to safeguard democratic government; and the vast amount of funds 
the Liberal-Democrats threw into the attempt to catch votes. An even more 
important factor, however, is the weaknesses of the Socialist Party itself. The 
most fundamental thing holding the Socialists back, in fact, is the uneasiness 
the public at large feels at the idea of entrusting the government to them. 


CRITICISMS OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


Two main criticisms are made of the Socialist Party, one concerning its 
nature as a party, the other its tendency to pander to the labor unions. 

The new Japan Socialist Party was formed on October 14, 1955, by the 
union of the former Left-Wing and Right-Wing Socialist Parties. The out 
look of what was the Left-Wing Socialist Party, now the left wing of the united 
party, still includes revolutionary theories stemming from Marxism. From 
time to time, these rear their head, drawing public criticism on the Party and 
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affording the Liberal-Democrats an excellent target for attack. 

The program of the Left-Wing Socialist Party was drawn up by Sakisaka 
Itsuo, a former member of the defunct Labor-Farmer group, composed chiefly 
of university professors and the like. This group was drawn together round 
the periodica! Labor-Farmer, founded in 1927. Though it subscribed to 
Marxism, it believed in a legally recognized, proletarian political party as the 
means of achieving its ends. The group acquired fresh strength under the 
stimulus of postwar democratization, and had a strong influence on the the- 
ories of the Left-Wing Socialist Party. Inspired as it was by Marxism, it 
naturally believed that the Socialist Party should be an advance-guard party 
with revolution as its clearly defined aim. It believed in a “class party,” and 
strongly opposed any idea of becoming a “national party.” Moreover, it 
attributed less importance to work in the Diet than to struggles outside it. 

The majority of the Japanese public today, however, wants to see the 
Socialist Party grow into a truly national party capable of ruling the country. 
Disgusted with the conservatives’ tendency to put party interests first, and their 
leanings toward graft, many people look to the Socialists to provide a sub- 
stitute. The first requirement here, though, is that the Socialists, as a parlia- 
mentary party, clean up the elections and politics in general. 

In practice, however, the tendency to ignore parliamentary government 
and concentrate on campaigns outside the Diet shown by sections of the Socialist 
Party's left wing and of Sdhyd', and by members of the former Labor-Farmer 
group, increases the public’s uneasiness and is one of the major factors check- 
ing the growth of Socialist support. Though the Socialists’ need for political 
and election funds may force them to pander to the unions, their behavior 
nonetheless antagonizes the public at large. The more they seem to act as 
spokesmen for organized labor only, the more the rest of the public grows 
discontent and demands that they show greater integrity as a party. 

An enquiry into the use of political funds, made in 1958 by the Local 
Government Agency, showed that in one year the Liberal-Democratic Party 
used ¥1,457 million (about 4 million dollars), the Socialist Party ¥245 million 
(0.7 million dollars). The former gets its funds chiefly from the business 
world, the latter from the labor unions. Sdéhy6 and Zenr6* are the two main 
props of the Socialist Party where votes and money alike are concerned. 

Just as the Liberal-Democratic Party tends to act as spokesman for 
business, so the Socialist Party often represents the interests of Sdhyé, the 
largest union organization in Japan. ‘The party itself is not incapable of 
criticizing labor in cases where—as in the campaign against extension at Suna- 
gawa of the U.S. Tachikawa Air Force Base and the National Railways dispute in 
Niigata—it considers labor has gone too far. Even so, Socialist Diet members 
out for votes are still to be seen in their shirt-sleeves leading such struggles 
on the spot. This kind of thing disgusts and disappoints the ordinary public, 
estranges still further the vote of the large Japanese middle class, and pins 


1, General Council of Japanese Labor Unions. 2. National Council ot Labor Unions. 
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the party down indefinitely to a mere third of the seats in the Diet. 


The Upper House elections held on June 2 revealed exactly the same 
trends, and once again the Socialists failed conspicuously to make any advances. 
The Liberal-Democratic Party increased the number of its seats by five to 
132, while the Socialist Party increased by seven to 85. The total number 
of seats in the Upper House is 250, which means that the Liberal-Democrats 
occupy over one-half, the Socialists barely one-third. 

The reasons why both parties increased their number of seats were the 
fact that there were 15 vacant seats before the elections, and the poor showing 
made by the Ryokufiikai as a third party in the House. 

In Upper House elections, there are two types of constituencies—local 
constituencies and a national constituency. Since the national constituency 
treats the whole country as one unit for the purposes of voting, the system 
is generally considered advantageous to the Socialists, who receive the organized 
vote of the labor unions. In the event, however, the Socialist Party only won 
17 seats in this national constituency—far below the 22 they won in the pre- 
vious election—compared with the 71 seats won by the Liberal-Democratic 
Party. 

In the Tokyo local constituency, all the Socialist candidates were defeated, 
and all four seats went to their opponents. Among the defeated Socialist 
candidates was Okada Séji who, as head of the Party’s International Bureau, 
is the man in charge of its foreign policies. The Socialists suffered similar 
crushing defeats in all the districts where the campaign against the efficiency 
rating system for teachers was fiercest. These last two facts must surely indicate 
strong public disapproval of the Party’s foreign policies and of its struggle 
against the rating system. 

The Ryokufiikai was reduced to a minor group of only 11 members, 
while one Communist candidate was elected, bringing the number of seats 
held by the Communist Party in the Upper House to three. 


Local government elections in Japan are held once every four years. 
The Upper House elections are held every three years to re-elect half the 
members of the House, who hold office for six years in all. In the first half 
of 1959, the two happened to come together. One important thing common 
to both elections was an impression that elections in Japan are getting dirtier 
and the way they are conducted straying farther and farther from the proper 
course. Increasingly, they are being controlled by vast campaign funds and 
by the organization afforded by the unions and supporting associations. Elec- 
tions under the two-party system are degenerating into a struggle between 
the wealth of the Liberal-Democratic Party and the organization of the Socialist 
Party, into a contest not of policies but of parties, for political power. The 
only aim is to win, whether by fair means or foul. Campaigning before the 
official election period begins is rife, and the Election Law might not exist 
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for all it is observed. 

The Liberal-Democratic Party needs to do some hard thinking here. In 
many ways, its victory was due less to public confidence in the party than to 
the power of money. Money, though, while it may ensure a Liberal-Democratic 
g.ernment support for a few more years, can never give it a stable, long-term 
backing. What is worse, the way the two parties are behaving recently threatens 
to undermine public confidence in parliamentary government. Should mis- 
trust of the two parties become too strong, the way will be open for the extreme 
right or the extreme left to take over. 

The strong support for the Kishi Government apparently revealed by the 
election results cannot, in fact, be taken at its face value. Public opinion 
polls taken during the past few years reveal the odd fact that support for the 
Kishi Government and for the Liberal-Democratic Party do not coincide. 

According to an Asahi Shimbun poll taken this year, 34%, of the public 
support the Liberal-Democratic Party; the figure has remained between 32% 
and 36% ever since 1956. Support for the Kishi Government, on the other 
hand, has dropped steeply from 42% in July, 1957, to 32% in September, 1958, 
and 26%, in February this year, while the percentage in favor of a change of 
government has risen from 17% to 30%, then to 42%. Here lies the deplor- 
able weakness of Japanese politics today, and their fundamental contradiction 
—that the public, despite its strong mistrust of the Kishi Government, continues 
to vote for the Liberal-Democratic Party because it cannot bring itself to sup- 
port the Socialists. 

People have begun to demand an overall revision of the Public Office 
Election Law. The only way to prevent the corruption of elections by money 
—the argument runs—is to put the elections completely under public mana- 
gement. 

Many people also believe that some basic thinking is required on the 
way the Upper House is acquiring an increasingly party flavor and becoming 
little more than a second House of Representatives. There are still many 
points which must be remedied by all-out efforts on the part of the public 
before parliamentary government in Japan can get going along the right lines. 


In June, a reshuffle of the Kishi Cabinet is due, and in July the Prime 
Minister is to go on a trip abroad. Then, in the fall, the revision of the U'S.- 
Japan Security Pact and Administrative Agreement at present being worked 
on is scheduled to be approved by the Diet. 

At present, with a Socialist government still far off, no change of govern- 
ment is likely to produce any major alteration in the basic course of Japanese 
foreign policy. It remains true, though, that the present government’s position 
is far from being securely based on the confidence of the public, and the present 
instability in the political situation is likely to continue as ever. 
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ECONOMIC : 


Competition and Control 


face the coming year with happy hearts. High hopes are held for a sub- 

stantial increase in earning during the latter half of the current fiscal year 
or the first half of the next. Amid the general optimism, however, there are 
signs that all is not as well as it might be. Specifically, there is the chronic 
danger that rapid recovery will lead to an over-expansion of the economy, 
accompanied by a turn for the worse in the international trade balance, and 
that this might make it necessary for the Government again to adopt a policy 
of retrenchment. 

Businessmen have had two bitter experiences with the business cycle 
since the war. The boom brought on by the Korean War in 1950-51 and 
the so-called “Jimmu Prosperity” of 1956-57 were both characterized by excessive 
optimism. In both cases this brought on a rapid expansion of plant facilities 
and eventually a serious decline in foreign exchange reserves, which made 
necessary a sudden retrenchment leading in turn to depression. Since late last 
year a number of financial experts have been warning that the same thing 
could easily happen again this time. The Ministry of Finance, the Bank of 
Japan, and the Economic Planning Agency, however, have taken the stand 
that there is nothing to worry about as long as over-optimism is restrained by 
suitable fiscal policies. 

One of the most important questions in the economic future is whether 
or not plant investment can be held at a reasonable level. Excess expansion 
is what made the retrenchment of 1957 necessary, and, whatever official 
economic circles may say, a new wave of expansion might very well have the 
same results. 


J ce te businessmen, having successfully ridden out a saucer depression, 


WILL PLANT INVESTMENT INCREASE ? 


On May 1, the Japan Development Bank published a survey of plant 
investment programs for the year 1959. According to this, the total amount of 
money scheduled for investment by 653 major companies was ¥959,800,000,000 
($2,660,000,000), or approximately 18% more than in 1958. The same percent- 
age was revealed in an even larger survey (1,157 firms) carried out at the end of 
last year by the Ministry of International Trade and Industry. Furthermore, 
in a February survey of companies having a capitalization of more than 
¥100,000,000, the Economic Planning Agency found that 1,611 companies 
returning questionnaires planned an investment during the first half of 1959 
of 7.5% more than in the second half of 1958 and 11% more than in the first 
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half of the same year. It is clear, then, that the impulse toward investment 
and expansion is quite strong. 

On the other hand, an economic forecast published by the Government 
last November predicted an expansion of 5.5% in the total economy in 195° 
and a reduction of 5% in plant investment from the previous year. Plans 
already afoot, it would seem, have surpassed the Government's estimate by 
a large margin, and this gives rise to the question of what the banks will do 
when faced with demands for the necessary funds. 

Bank loans increased somewhat in February and March of this year, 
but the increase was centered around loans to trading companies and small- 
to-middle enterprises. Increases in loans for investment were accounted for 
largely by continuing or incidental projects, and there was no sign that loans 
for new investments were on the upgrade. 

This, however, is not completely reassuring, for it takes time to lay plans 
for expansion, and projects that are not being decided on will not show up 
as an actual demand for money for from three to six months. Furthermore, 
jast year’s excess of ¥250,000,000,000 (about $700,000,000) in government out- 
lays is to be followed by a further excess of ¥240,000,000,000 this year, and 
this wil! mean that the banks will have considerable funds to dispose of. 
Even if they trim a few items off the projects presented to them by manu- 
facturers, they will most likely make substantial new loans, and the total is 
likely to be increased by competition among the banks themselves. The latter 
half of 1959, in short, will certainly see a large increase in plant investment, 
and there is danger that this might lead to over-expansion of the economy. 


IS SELF-CONTROL POSSIBLE ? 


To be sure, quite a few economic leaders are aware of the danger. The 
Keizai Doytkai, an organization of prominent bankers and industrialists, 
decided as early as January of this year that the time had come to call for self- 
control, and in April the same society, meeting in full session, voted to set up 
councils or committees in various industries to find ways of avoiding the 
excessive competition which leads to over-investment. At the same time the 
councils will attempt to promote self-control in expansion programs. 

The difficulty here is that self-control is not always easy for Japanese 
businessmen. The central figures in societies like the Keizai Déyitikai agree 
in principle that restraint is needed, but the principle is often widely removed 
from the facts. Perhaps the plan for setting up councils or committees within 
separate industries will have some concrete results, but unless something of 
this sort materializes, businessmen as a whole will be faced with the necessity 
of expanding their own enterprises and facilities. 

The brute fact is that the same businessmen who attend meetings of 
the Keizai Déyiikai and approve motions calling for self-control return to their 
offices to work on expansion programs. There are several reasons for this ironic 
situation. In the first place, the future looks bright, and credit is expected 
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to become looser. In the second place, there is the constant pressure of com- 
petition. 

While competition is often the motivating force behind a spectacular 
economic advance, it is at the same time the root of many evils in Japanese 
business. In the postwar period, plant investment programs have often been 
based, not on a careful analysis of future needs, but simply on the desire to 
surpass other companies in the same field and maintain a position of leader- 
ship. Investment itself has been competitive. The need for overhauling the 
obsolete equipment of prewar days and the development of new industries have, 
of course, been factors forcing industrial planners to adopt one program after 
another, but the actual experience of these last few years has also shown that 
bullish investments pay off. The truth is that the companies which were 
quickest to modernize and secure new equipment have emerged as the strongest 
companies in their fields, whereas the cautious, conservative firms have gradual- 
ly lost ground. Under the circumstances, managers are impelled to expand 
as rapidly as programs can be financed, always attempting to stay a step ahead 
of the other fellow. It is necessary to keep an eye on one’s competitor, to 
find out what he is about to do, and to try to do it first. Furthermore, in 
some of the newer industries (synthetic fabrics, petrochemicals), it is impossible 
to produce profitably unless a reasonably high level of output is maintained, 
whether or not this level is consistent with actual demand. In such cases 
companies are often prone to adopt investment programs even when the entire 
industry is faced with overproduction. 

Still another reason for expecting increased investments in the near 
future is the fact that the recent recession was overcome with comparative 
ease. This gave businessmen new confidence. Why, they ask, should we worry 
about over-expansion and depression when depressions can be kept within the 
limits of the last one? Some manufacturers go on to reason that, after all, they 
are not the only ones who will have to bear the burden of depression, since 
their competitors will lose too. Though at present there are still industries 
with excess plant equipment, the conditions and attitudes outlined above favor 
a new wave of investment. 

The tendency toward excess investment is most pronounced in the steel 
industry, which serves as a sort of test case on the question of whether self- 
control will actually be practiced. Steel makers are engaged in their second 
postwar rationalization program, which extends from 1956 through 1962. The 
program is in full swing right now, but more than half of the principal con- 
struction work has been completed, and the companies are now openly talking 
about a third program. 

The second program called for an investment of ¥450,000,000,000 (about 
$1,250,000,000) and 1962 production goals of 13,850,000 tons of pig-iron, 20,150,- 
000 tons of raw steel, and 13,820,000 tons of ordinary hot-rolled steel products. 
These figures represent twice the output of 1956, when the rationalization 
program was adopted, and expansion plans now being considered would more 
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than double the present output. The third program would continue until 
1968, by which time the steel makers would have a total direct investment of 
more than ¥1,000,000,000,000 ($2,778,000,000). 

The third program aside, there is already some fear, however, that the 
investment required by alterations in the second rationalization plan and by 
preparations for the third will in the near future create a plant surplus, and 
both the Finance Section of the Council for Economic Rationalization and 
the Ministry of International Trade and Industry have asked the Steel Manu- 


facturers’ League to exercise restraint. Whether the makers will comply or 
not, however, remains uncertain. 


EXCESS COMPETITION AMONG BANKS 


No matter what gigantic expansion plans manufacturers adopt, the 
danger of excess investment can be largely avoided if the banks are tight on 
credit, but since the banks are competing to increase their loans, little hope 
can be held on this score. Indeed, bank competition must be counted as 
another factor promoting over-expansion. 

In March of this year, just before the closing of annual accounts, three 
large banks, Sumitomo, Sanwa, and Mitsubishi, were admonished by the Min- 
istry of Finance against excess competition in their drive for increased deposits. 
Before that, simply in an effort to be first in deposits, the three banks were 
engaging in such practices as having customers borrow more money than they 
needed and placing the surplus on deposit—something that would no doubt 
be unheard-of in America or Europe. This indicates how fierce rivalry is in 
the Japanese banking business. 

Competition in increasing deposits means competition in the case of 
loans also, and it calls for a very cautious financial policy on the part of the 
Bank of Japan and the Ministry of Finance, particularly in view of the danger 
of excess investment by industrialists. 


SOCIAL : 


Women at Work 


INCE last year, the managements of Japanese firms have been asserting 
more and more strongly that working women who are married ought 
to go back to their homes, and an increasing number of them are plainly 

requesting their women employes to do so. In this way, the encroachment 
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of women on what was once men’s province—so marked just after the end 
of the war—has after thirteen years been checked, and a reappraisal of the whole 
question is becoming necessary. 

The old idea was that the best way for a woman to be happy and 
satisfy her husband was for her to concentrate on creating a pleasant home 
and bringing up her children well. This idea still persisted, of course, even 
after the war among some men, but most of them were reluctant to voice it 
in case they should be accused of contempt for the new principle of equal 
rights for men and women. Lately, however, the situation has changed so 
much that they have begun to air their views openly. Working women them- 
selves, married and unmarried alike, are getting uneasy and resentful, and 
the pros and cons of the question are being debated vigorously within the 
labor unions and women’s organizations, as well as in the press. 

The postwar increase in the number of women, married and unmarried, 
with some job of their own is largely due to two causes. One is the new 
emphasis on equality of the sexes, in order to achieve which it is necessary 
for women to become independent economically. The second is the strides 
made in women’s education with the advent of coeducation, and their in- 
creasing urge to show what they can do in fields outside the home. A further 
factor is that in the hard times just after the war it was difficult to make 
both ends meet on the father’s or husband’s income alone. 

There was also, in fact, a corresponding shortage of male labor, and 
the managements themselves had to look to women to make it up. The 
result was a tendency to look on any woman without a job as incompetent, 
and even girls from quite well-off families began to take jobs. 

Thirteen years after the end of the war, however, the managements 
have found that employing women involves all kinds of tricky, troublesome 
problems. 

Women do exist, of course, with the ability to fill important posts of 
responsibility in the same way as men. Most of them, however, make no 
progress after twenty-five, and get stuck in the same subsidiary jobs they started 
with. Their age, thus, outstrips the nature of their work, and their firms do 
not know how to handle them. For subsidiary work requiring little training, 
the managements prefer to employ only young people and to keep changing 
them. 

Once they have got jobs, however, the women make no move to leave 
them. The period worked by women taken on since the war varies with the 
type of firm, but it averages over nine years. So long as they stay, their firms 
are forced to reduce the number of young people or cut them out altogether, 
and the average age of women employes goes up steadily. 

Subsidiary jobs or not, it would not be so bad if the women did their 
work enthusiastically, but the woman who starts work with the vague idea 
that it is shameful not to have some job or other never puts her heart into 
it. This does not matter so much if she is under thirty, since she gets by as 
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an “office flower,” but past that age things are different. 

A survey made at the end of December, 1957, by the Women and 
Children’s Bureau of the Labor Ministry shows that the percentage of the 
total employed population accounted for by women is 25.5%, 17.4% of whom 
are married. Since the marrying age is gradually going down, the actual 
percentage of married women workers at present is probably higher than this 
survey shows. 

The Labor Standards Law makes special stipulations concerning work- 
ing hours and holidays for women. Some women, for instance, have particular 
dificulty in working during their menstrual periods, while in other cases the 
work, by its nature, would be physiologically harmful at such times. The 
law forbids employers to make such women work if they have asked for a 
holiday. It also forbids them to make women work who are due to give 
birth within six weeks and who ask for a holiday, or to make them work for 
six weeks after the birth of a child. It further lays down that, if she so 
requests, employers must switch a pregnant woman to some other, lighter, 
work. 

The idea of making legal provision for time off during menstruation 
was prompted at the time the law was enacted by the public demand that 
motherhood be protected. Today, however, it is generally admitted, even 
among critics who champion the cause of the working woman, that the measure 
went too far, because of its effect not only on business but on the attitude of 
the women employes themselves. 

There are some women, and some types of work—the critics point out 
—where the menstrual period constitutes no hindrance to normal activities. 
It is enough if special holidays can be arranged where required between 
managements and labor unions. Japan must be the only country where there 
are general legal stipulations on the subject. Again, they say, the existence 
of such special holidays serves as a pretext for managements to make wage 
discriminations between men and women. Some women look on the holiday 
as a privilege and use it, not for rest, but for going out and amusing them- 
selves. The system, in fact, encourages the working woman to take advantage 
of it. 

A holiday before and after childbirth may be necessary, but the ex- 
istence of a holiday for menstruation—even admitted that some women do 
not take advantage of it—makes managements avoid employing women 
wherever possible. 

Another thing that is irksome to managements employing women is 
the wage question. Under the present wage system in Japan, wages are not 
purely a compensation for work, but go up yearly on a basis of seniority. 
The idea is that the longer a man works, the more skilled and efficient he 
becomes in his work. Efficiency, however, sometimes goes down with age, 
and it is hardly logical to raise a man’s wage just because of the number of 
years he has worked for the firm. 
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Despite this, in Japanese firms—where it is assumed that once a man is 
taken on he will work for the same employer all his life—this wage system 
still prevails, and not only in the larger enterprises. The principle of equal 
pay for equal work is not accepted. In one sense this is the result of man- 
agerial paternalism, a recognition that the burden for an employe of support- 
ing a family increases with the years. 

Under such a system, even in a case where a woman carries on with 
the same subsidiary work all the time, her salary increases with every year 
of service. Employers, thus, naturally wish to exchange older women, who are 
paid high wages, for younger women. 

After thirteen postwar years, thus, employers have come to feel that 
women employes are an unnecessary burden. There are not enough jobs even 
for the men who want them. Bad business has forced some firms to cut their 
staffs, while the adoption of automation has created further unemployment. 
Every year the number of men seeking to replace women in jobs is increasing. 
Besides this competition between the sexes, young women are beginning to 
demand that older women hand over their jobs to them. 

Two ways out of the difficulty which have been devised by employers 
are the system of early retirement for women and the system of retirement on 
marriage. The former is very difficult to carry out in practice because it openly 
discriminates against women. An increasing number of firms, however, are 
resorting to the system of retiring women when they get married, since this 
offers fewer grounds for resistance from the unions. 

It can be argued, for instance, that marriage often interferes with a 
woman’s work; that retirement for a married woman whose husband is earning 
should mean less hardship than for a single woman; that the married woman's 
liability to take time off to have babies and for other family reasons means 
an increased burden on and dissatisfaction among her unmarried colleagues. 

Another factor that has emboldened the managements to propose the 
retiring of married women is the fuss that has been made recently about the 
home education of children. More and more people are stressing that the 
vital matter of educating the child before primary school is the job of the 
mother in the home, and that to increase the number of créches is not enough. 
These views are something more than a conservative attempt to keep the woman 
shut up in the home, and even working women have had to lend them an ear. 

In February this year, the Tokyo Electric Power Company inserted two 
clauses on this subject in the draft of a revised labor agreement which it put 
before its employes’ unions. One provided for the retirement in principle of 
women employes within six months after marriage. The other provided for 
the retirement in principle, by the end of September this year, of women 
employes who are already married. 

The clauses met with stubborn opposition from the unions, however, 
and the company eventually withdrew them. Previously, only comparatively 
small companies had proposed the adoption of such systems for their women 
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workers. For a large company such as Tokyo Electric to make a similar pro- 
posal, however, served as a warning light to the working woman. The question 
happened to arise just at the time of year when the women’s rigits move- 
ments are always at their height. For example, there was the “international 
Women’s Day” sponsored by the women’s sections of the labor unions and 
other women’s organizations; and there was “Women’s Week,” organized by 
the Labor Ministry’s Women and Children’s Bureau with the aim of raising 
the position of women. The shock to the business-woman, thus, was pro- 
portionately great, and the subject became a vital topic of discussion at the 
conferences. 

In the course of discussion, a number of points were made—that it was 
the way employers kept even the ablest women at subsidiary jobs that made 
them feel tired, negative in their work and stopped them from making pro- 
gress; that since the rearing of children was a social obligation for women, 
managements ought to give them special treatment as one way of protecting 
motherhood; again, that for a woman to work gave her some link with society 
at large, which was essential in the new home life which was coming into 
being in Japan. Moreover, in just the same way as after the war, the wages 
of men of marriageable age are still so low that the wife is forced to work 
to supplement the family budget. 

The fact remains, however, that though, in the realm of ideas, Japan 
has made great strides since the war, the economic groundwork of society 
has not advanced correspondingly. The insecure position in which women 
find themselves today is but one manifestation of this. Any basic solution to 
the problem of the working woman can only be achieved, it seems, with the 
passage of time. 
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A Reappraisal of Japan’s Economy 


Okita Saburo 


T has often been said that Japan is too small, is lacking in natural re- 

| sources, and has too large a population. There is no escaping the con- 

sequences of these three circumstances, it is claimed: the future is grim for 

the Japanese economy. However, after visiting a number of other countries and 

considering the likely future course of the world economy, this writer is of the 

strong impression that these three features of the Japanese economy are today 
by no means as unfavorable or significant as is commonly held. 

It is certainly true that up to now Japan’s population has increased 
with remarkable rapidity; but it is equally true that in future it will not increase 
at the same rate. In fact, the specialists tell us that in about thirty years’ time 
it will cease to increase at all and become stabilized. Such a decline in the 
rate of population increase is being experienced by all those countries— 
England, France, Germany, for instance,—which have become industrialized. 
Japan herself is in the later stages of transition from a high birth-rate and high 
death-rate, to a low birth-rate and low death-rate. Japan’s kindergartens, 
till recently over-full, are now beginning to experience a dearth of custom, 
and primary schools generally have fewer first-year pupils than second-year. 
In a few years’ time, this means, there will be a decrease in the number of 
graduating students. 

On the other hand, though the birth-rate may fall and the rate of 
population-increase taper off, the numbers of those of working age during the 
next several decades will considerably increase as those born during the high 
birth-rate period reach working age. At the same time, old people, who now 
have a longer expectation of life, are able to work for a greater number of 
years. Nevertheless, this is no more than a transitory phenomenon, and in 
fifteen or twenty years’ time there will be a marked falling-off in the rate of 
increase of the working population also. 

Judging from the experience of other countries, the introduction of 
labor-saving techniques such as automation may well cause a decrease in the 
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jobs available. At the same time, however, one may expect a rising standard 
of living to produce new jobs and industries; the growth of the television in- 
dustry is a case in point. The service industries will grow and economic 
expansion in general will produce increasing opportunities for employment. 

While, thus, the size of the population and the supply of labor will 
probably not increase much, the expansion of the economy will tend to increase 
the demand. One can foresee the shortening of working hours and a possibility, 
even, that Japan’s present population problem will in twenty years’ time have 
given way to a shortage of labor. 

The second problem is the lack of cultivable land; the country is too 
small. It is said that our four small islands are not sufficient to support a 
population of ninety million. Looking further into the question, however, 
one realizes that it is agriculture that demands space and that industry is much 
less demanding in this respect. According to the findings of the Council for 
Science and Technology, industry needs only a fraction of one per cent of the 
land area that agriculture demands in order to produce the same value of 
output; if, therefore, industry expands it will make no unduly great demands 
on land area. The same survey also concludes that even if Japan’s population 
grows until it exceeds one hundred million, the requirement of land for 
industrial and residential purposes will approximate only 245,000 acres, com- 
pared with an area of cultivated land in Japan at present totaling no less 
than 14,700,000 acres. There is much talk of the gradual encroachment on 
cultivated land on the outskirts of the cities but, viewed as a whole, there is 
little danger that the increasing need for land for industrial and residential 
purposes will present a really acute problem. 

World agricultural production is constantly tending to produce surpluses. 
In America, for instance, agricultural production has increased remarkably 
and output per worker has doubled over the last twenty years. In Europe the 
same tendency can be seen, and it is evident that a technological revolution 
is under way in agriculture. It seems likely that this development will extend 
to Japanese agriculture and domestic agricultural production increase. More- 
over, if, as world agricultural production increases, Japan’s industry can produce 
sufficient exports to secure the necessary foreign exchange, agricultural pro- 
ducts for import should be readily available. It is a considerable oversimpli- 
fication, thus, to say that Japan is too small and leave it at that. 

Japan’s third “handicap” is a paucity of natural resources. The iron and 
steel industry has to import eighty per cent of its requirements of iron-ore; 
cotton and wool are imported almost one hundred per cent; two-thirds of all 
the salt and soya beans consumed is imported, as is ninety-eight per cent of 
Japan’s requirement of fuel oil. It is true, therefore, that Japan’s industries 
cannot survive and Japan’s standard of living cannot be maintained without 
large-scale imports. 

But does this prove that a country must of necessity possess an adequate 
supply of natural resources? There are other countries in the world which, 
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like Japan, are short of natural resources; but there are others—such as Canada 
and certain South American countries—which have an excess of natural re- 
sources, and can, in fact, only increase their production and expand their 
economies if they can find other countries prepared to buy their natural 
products. 

The werld is, therefore, made up of two kinds of countries; those which 
lack natural resources and are obliged to import, and those which have an 
abundance of natural resources from which they can only profit to the extent 
that they can export them. Japan’s iron and steel industry imports iron-ore 
from the Philippines, Malaya, and in part from India. At one time the Indian 
Government, with the idea of conserving its natural resources, was rather 
reluctant to export iron-ore. It is significant, however, that of late the Indian 
Government has changed its attitude and is now actively encouraging the ex- 
port of iron-ore as a means of securing foreign exchange. As a result, last year, 
Japan entered into a long-term agreement with India for the exploitation of 
the latter’s iron-ore resources. According to a United Nations survey, no less 
than one-quarter of the world’s reserves of iron-ore are situated in India. 
However much the latter’s iron and steel industry expands, it obviously cannot 
utilize these resources to the full. The inevitable conclusion is that the best 
course for India is to procure foreign exchange by export of a part of its iron- 
ore resources, and there are other countries in similar circumstances. 

In the past, distance has been a limiting factor in procuring raw materials 
from abroad. Of recent years, however, there have been revolutionary develop- 
ments in this field. Particularly where sea transport is concerned, the dis- 
advantages of distance are gradually being reduced to relative insignificance. 
With the 90,000- and 100,000-ton super-tankers which are being built nowa- 
days, the cost of carrying fuel oil has been cut to nearly half of what it was. 
For iron-ore, large ore-carriers are being built which will similarly realize sub- 
stantial savings in sea transportation costs. And a spectacular development 
in this field is the recent voyage of an American atomic-powered submarine 
beneath the polar ice-cap. Beneath the sea resistance is less than on the 
surface, and a vessel can proceed at higher speeds, using relatively little power. 
It is likely, therefore, that in the future cargoes such as iron-ore and fuel-oil 
will be transported long distances in undersea boats. 

When such developments take place, they will make possible a revolu- 
tionary reduction of transportation costs, and the prospects for Japan’s future 
industrial growth will be vastly improved. The smallness and mountainous 
nature of the Japanese islands have often been pointed to as disadvantages. 
A fact which impresses one after visits to other countries, however, is the 
abundance of fine natural harbors with which Japan is blessed. In Europe, 
it is difficult to find harbors which could handle large super-tankers and 
submarine carriers. Most of the ports are at the mouths of rivers—London, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam and Hamburg, for instance—and ill-suited for hand- 
ling large vessels. In Japan, however, there is an abundance of harbors 
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which could accommodate super-tankers and large-sized transports. Even now, 
the cost of sea-transportation is only one-tenth of that by land, and techno- 
logical advances in the future will undoubtedly make the comparison even 
more striking. It would seem, then, that Japan, with its long coast-line, is 
admirably suited to the role of receiving the world’s natural resources and 
converting them into manufactured goods. 

Technological advances are reducing the importance of the possession of 
abundant natural resources in other ways, too. An example is the development 
of atomic power. Once the atomic generation of electricity becomes commercial- 
ly economical, a country with no domestic sources of energy such as oil, coal 
or hydroelectricity will be able to ensure a supply of energy simply by im- 
porting a few tons of uranium. And when, in the more distant future, the 
production of energy from nuclear fusion becomes possible, man will be entirely 
free from dependence on natural sources of energy. A further example along 
these lines is provided by the development of synthetic fibers, which are 
gradually replacing the natural products—cotton and wool. 

Looked at in this light, the three characteristics of the Japanese economy 
—lack of land-area, large population and scarcity of natural resources—are not 
necessarily as disastrous as they are usually considered. When all is said and 
done, what would appear to matter is the ability, techniques and educational 
level of the population. When raw materials are readily available from all 
parts of the world, it will be the capabilities of the people who process them 
into manufactured goods that constitute the vital element in economic develop- 
ment. The task facing Japan thus, is to formulate policies which will foster 
and bring into full play the character and innate abilities of the Japanese 
people. 

Considering this human element, and after visiting other countries, one 
is led to conclude that the future for Japan is bright; in fact, in some respects 
one gets the impression that the Japanese are wasting their abundant energies 
and working too hard. The development of technical and scientific knowledge 
in Japan began late, but judging by what has already been achieved there 
are great possibilities for Japan given the right opportunities. Essentially, her 
position here is no inferior to that of the Western nations. 

Of course, such an optimistic prognostication assumes that raw materials 
will be readily obtainable from abroad, which, in turn, demands that world 
peace be preserved and foreign countries, as a matter of principle, adopt free 
trade policies. If only these conditions are realized the problem is reduced 
to one of securing adequate foreign exchange; given the right economic 
policies, one can see Japan occupying an important position as an exporter to 
world markets. 

Each country has its own special skills; in Japan’s case they include 
the diligence of her people, a fairly advanced degree of technical skill and a 
highly developed artistic sense. There is a bright future for Japan in any field 
of manufacture where these three attributes can be fused together and applied. 
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A good example is Japan’s remarkable success recently in the manufacture and 
export of transistor radios, which are now being sent to the U.S.A., Europe, 
and other countries. Japanese cameras, too, are now famed throughout the 
world—another new postwar export item. Similarly, as a manufacturer of 
toys Japan has now outdistanced even Germany, the traditional home of the 
toy industry. These are only a few examples of successes which are sure to be 
repeated in other fields; items such as precision machinery, measuring instru- 
ments, optical equipment and communications equipment, which need a high 
degree of skill in their manufacture, suggest themselves as suitable fields of 
endeavor for Japan. There is also the field of industrial art; there is ample 
scope for initiative in the manufacture of artistically pleasing household articles. 
All these products are ones for which the demand will grow as world industry 
develops and standards of living improve. 

The world’s leading industrial nations all tend toward full employment 
and a scarcity of labor. In the present circumstances, therefore, it would 
seem reasonable for such countries to import from Japan such articles as need 
a high labor content in their manufacture. This will become even truer 
in the future as their standards of living improve. 

The above comments on the future of Japan’s economy are somewhat 
optimistic, but in the writer’s opinion such a degree of optimism is not un- 
justified. However, whether the above favorable circumstances actually exist 
and can be taken advantage of depends on the ability of the Japanese people 
to provide the requisite social, political and economic environment. With 
this in mind, perhaps, we may take a further look at the Japanese economy, 
comparing its peculiar characteristics with those of other countries. 


SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JAPANESE ECONOMY 


The first peculiarity of the Japanese economy is its tendency toward 
excessive competition. This is due to the pressure of population and the active, 
diligent character of the people. Competition, a necessary condition for econo- 
mic progress, can prove a hindrance in excess. Professor G.C. Allen of London 
University once remarked to the writer that Japan is a country with an excess 
of economic competition, whereas England has too little; in Great Britain, 
government policies are needed to encourage competition, whereas in Japan 
competition has to be discouraged and the conditions created for a more 
harmonious and concerted development of the economy. 

I believe this appraisal to be correct. For instance, in the medium 
and small industries competition leads to goods being sold abroad at unneces- 
sarily low prices; this itself causes trouble abroad which in turn hinders the 
expansion of exports. Competition, thus, should be muzzled, since a higher 
degree of economic stability can be achieved by actually raising prices. 

The second peculiarity is the dual nature of the Japanese economy. 
Wages in large-scale manufacturing are double, or more than, those for the 
same work in medium and small-scale manufacturing, whereas in Europe or 
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America the corresponding wage differential is usually no more than ten or 
fifteen per cent. It is, indeed, difficult to find any country where the gap is as 
wide as in Japan. The gap in Japan is a reflection of a similar differential 
in the productivity of labor in the two fields; the productivity per person 
employed in small and medium enterprises is between one-half and one-third 
of that in large-scale manufacturing. In other words, wages are low in the 
small enterprises because efficiency is low, and equipment and technical ability 
are lacking. In large factories, on the other hand, wages are high because 
equipment is up-to-date and a high degree of technical skill is employed. 

If, however, supply and demand in labor came more nearly into balance 
and near full-employment were achieved, labor would be scarce in the small 
and medium enterprises and, theoretically at least, wage-rates would tend to 
become uniform throughout industry. This is more or less what has happened 
in Europe and America. In Japan, however, the demand for labor among 
the modern, efficient enterprises which are able to pay high wages is extremely 
small relative to the size of the labor force, and those who cannot find em- 
ployment there are obliged to accept low wages in medium and small enter- 
prises. 

Professor Okawa, Director of the Economic Research Institute of the Eco- 
nomic Planning Agency, has claimed that it is an oversimplification to describe 
Japan’s wage structure as having a dual nature, since there are differences 
between wages in small- and medium-scale enterprises, just as there are between 
medium- and large-scale enterprises. Wages, in fact, seem to vary more or less 
in direct proportion with the size of the enterprises, and the level of wages at 
the bottom end of the scale is directly related to that of incomes in the farm- 
ing community. Surplus labor from the farming villages seeks work in the 
towns at cheap wage-rates; but the basic fact remains that there is an unbalance 
between the size of the working population and the number of jobs. 

On a recent visit to Japan, Dr. Ludwig Erhard, West German Minister 
of Economic Affairs, expressed the view that wage-rates in Japan are too low 
—either that, or else the yen exchange rate is fixed at too low a level. Evidently 
Mr. Erhard has looked only at the cheap-wage sector of the Japanese economy. 
It is, of course, true that the bulk of Japan’s exports to high-income markets 
like Europe and America are the products of her small- and medium-sized 
enterprises. It is undoubtedly this which has produced the impression in such 
countries that wage-rates in Japan are uniformly low. Nevertheless, it is not 
merely a question of raising wage levels where they are low; to do so would 
merely be to increase the number of unemployed. One must bear in mind the 
existence of the 30 million population of the farming villages. 

Again, to turn to the large-sized enterprises where wage-rates are rela- 
tively high, it is these industries which account for Japan’s exports of machinery, 
fertilizers and chemicals to the underdeveloped countries. Here, however, Ja- 
pan’s prices are if anything too high, and she has difficulty in competing with 
other producing countries; in this sphere, in other words, the facts indicate 
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a state of affairs quite the opposite of that described by Mr. Erhard. This well 
illustrates the difficulty of commenting accurately on the Japanese economy if 
the dual nature of her wage structure is not appreciated. 

A third special feature of the Japanese econorny is the relationship be- 
tween government and private enterprise. Japan’s industry possesses increasing 
numbers of factories with the latest equipment, yet one only has to step outside 
such a factory to find roads full of potholes, harbor facilities which are old 
and inefficient, and a railway system unable to cope with the slightest increase 
in economic activity. Those spheres where the Government is responsible 
invariably lag behind private industry, hampering in turn the healthy develop- 
ment of the latter. This is the opposite of what happens in Europe and 
America. 

To turn to the field of consumer goods, the food and clothing situation 
has improved remarkably since the war. In particular, the Japanese are nowa- 
days as well-dressed as any nation (Japan’s per capita consumption of textiles 
is almost the same as that of Western European countries). Yet in the field 
of public services—consumer goods in the broad sense of the word—housing, 
town-planning, drainage, parks, libraries, and so on, Japan is very backward. 
To take housing as an example, America and Western European countries 
invest approximately five per cent of their gross national product in the pro- 
vision of housing. In Japan, the corresponding figure is two per cent. In most 
countries, moreover, it has been the central or local government which has 
taken responsibility since the war for the construction of homes. 

In Japan, thus, the central and local governments are backward in assum- 
ing responsibilities which they accept in other countries as a matter of course. 
At the same time, in the field of private industry, there is too much government 
interference. This is in large part a legacy of the wartime and postwar periods, 
when the Government controlled the economy by means of a complicated system 
of licenses and controls. Even now—in the fields, for instance, of foreign trade 
and foreign exchange—business interests from time to time complain of the 
complicated nature of government controls. Japanese who visit Europe are 
impressed by the fact that one seldom finds government offices crowded with 
visitors, as in Japan. In Europe the Government generally tries to give the 
businessman as free a hand as possible in his own sphere, concerning itself with 
the maintenance of economic stability in the economy as a whole. By prevent- 
ing inflation and deflation, it works to provide favorable conditions for 
economic growth and interferes as little as possible in the affairs of individual 
enterprises. This, unfortunately, one cannot say of Japan. 

A fourth, and vital, feature of the Japanese economy is the labor prob- 
lem. In Europe, employers, labor and Government alike seem to have what 
one might call an “adult approach” to labor problems. The Netherlands, 
for instance, has a stabilized political system based on a coalition between the 
Conservative and Socialist parties. In its economic policies, the views of the 
trades unions are fully taken into account, and in return the unions give their 
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support to policies which appear necessary from the national point of view. 
A remarkable example of this sort of cooperation occurred several years ago, 
when the Netherlands found herself in the grip of a balance of payments crisis. 
The remedy suggested was an all-round reduction in wage-rates. This was 
agreed on after talks between government and labor union leaders. As a result, 
the crisis was Overcome. 

Again, whenever economic legislation is contemplated im Austria, the 
Government first consults with the central organs of the labor unions, cham- 
bers of commerce and farmers’ organizations. In these countries, while the 
vital social position of the unions is afforded full recognition, the unions at 
the same time show a high degree of responsibility in their own attitudes and 
actions. According to the records of the Central Planning Agency in the 
Netherlands, labor disputes in that country in the 1920’s produced a very 
high number of lost working hours. Thereafter the figure decreased rapidly 
until, at the present time, almost no working time at all is lost through in- 
dustrial disputes. 

In Japan, conditions are vastly different. The labor union movement, 
born after the war, is still young, and the attitude of the employers often 
leaves a lot to be desired. Disputes between labor and management still 
provide a major obstacle to the smooth development of Japan’s economy. 
Even so, however, one can find signs that in this sphere Japan is slowly tracing 
the course followed by West European countries since the 1930's. 

A fifth peculiarity of Japan’s economic life is that in business, govern- 
ment and academic circles alike, the Japanese somehow lack an international 
outlook. In Europe, particularly of late, national boundaries are rapidly ceasing 
to have any significance in relation to economic matters, and travel abroad 
is becoming a routine experience. It is possible to some extent to plead 
geographical circumstances, but the Japanese often seem to consider it too 
much trouble to travel abroad, or to try to talk with foreign visitors. Since 
the war, world economic affairs have become more and more international 
in character, and one feels that the Japanese would do well to look more often 
beyond their own borders for solutions to their economic problems. 

One can think of innumerable fields where Japan might apply more 
effort. South America and Southeast Asia are good examples. Yet the im- 
pression is that Japan does not have suitable personnel to send abroad to 
develop economic relations with such areas. This problem of developing a 
more international outlook in the individual is one for which Japan must 
find an early solution. 


To sum up, it is clear that the Japanese economy is exceedingly dynamic 
and expansive—a reflection, one might say, of the vitality and energy of the 
Japanese people. Yet in many respects this energy is being dissipated, not 
channeled and directed in such a way as to produce the maximum benefit for 
the economy. This means, in a sense, that Japan has as yet untapped resources 
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of energy which, if properly utilized, can give a further boost to economic 
development. To tap this energy, however, will be very difficult. There are 
many occasions when, although the individual works very hard and energetical- 
ly, internal frictions and disorganization dissipate the fruits of his effort so 
that their contribution to the development of the economy is negligible. 

Fortunately there is another, more optimistic way of looking at this 
situation. Even with such a large-scale waste of energy, it is a remarkable fact 
that Japan’s economy has achieved a rate of growth which is the highest in 
the world. If, little by little, the waste can be reduced, then Japan can easily 
achieve ever higher standards of living with a decreasing expenditure of effort. 

On several occasions the writer has had the privilege of discussing the 
Japanese economy with Dr. P.C. Mahalanobis, the Indian statistician, and one 
of the leading authors of the Second Five-Year Plan. Dr. Mahalanobis pointed 
out the remarkable fact that Japan has achieved a rate of capital accumulation 
as high as that of the Soviet Union, without the use of any coercive measures. 
It is the future task of economic planning in Japan to translate the high rate 
of saving and the great vitality of the people into a high rate of economic 
expansion. Furthermore, in traveling in Asian countries one becomes aware 
of a great interest in the way in which Japan, on the basis of a free economy, 
has achieved a high rate of capital accumulation and economic growth. If 
Japan can continue in this way, her achievement is bound to have a profound 
psychological effect on other Asian nations. 

It has always been one of the tenets of communism that only through 
communism and by means of strict governmental control can a high rate of 
economic growth be achieved. I believe it significant in the extreme that 
Japan is demonstrating the existence of another way—that a high rate of 
economic growth can be secured on the basis of a free social and political 
system. 
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; N February 13, 1946, General MacArthur, Supreme Commander for the 
, Allied Powers, handed a draft constitution to the Japanese Govern- 
. ment through General Whitney, chief of his Government Section, and 
; recommended that it be adopted. 

: In October of the previous year, General MacArthur had indicated to 
; Prime Minister Shidehara that the Japanese Constitution should be amended. 
' The Government responded by establishing a Constitutional Problems Deliber- 
f ative Committee, headed by Matsumoto J6ji, then a Minister without Portfolio. 
: After considering many possible amendments, the committee took up a draft 
f prepared by Matsumoto himself. Known as the Matsumoto Draft, it did not 
Jj propose basic amendment of the Meiji Constitution. Particularly in those 


sections concerning the Emperor System, it recognized the principles of the 
Meiji Constitution as they stood. 

General Headquarters was most dissatisfied with the Matsumoto Draft. 
It was felt that any constitution which preserved the Emperor System intact 
would not be in accord with the Potsdam Declaration, which had set the terms 
for the Japanese surrender. General MacArthur thus came to hold the view 
that General Headquarters should prepare a draft constitution for the guidance 
of the Japanese. Early in February, 1946, he ordered his staff to set to work. 
The draft was finished on about the tenth. Three days later General Whitney 
recommended its adoption to the Japanese Government. 

On two counts in particular, the draft was the cause of grave concern 
to the Government: it denied what was considered the fundamental principle 
of the Meiji Constitution, and divested the Emperor of all power to govern; 
and it renounced war and armaments. 

The principle on which the Meiji Constitution was founded was that 
the Emperor and his line had a divine mandate to govern forever as descendants 
of gods and as gods in their own right. This principle was known as “the 
national polity” (kokutai). One can perhaps see how deeply the principle 
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was cherished from the fact that the previous August the single condition 
which the Japanese Government, in surrendering, had attempted to impose on 
the Allied Powers was the preservation of “the national polity,” and that the 
Government had promised the preservation of that institution to the people 
of the country. Even though the Allied Powers had not accepted the Japan- 
ese reservation, the Emperor had clearly stated in his surrender rescript (August 
15, 1945) that he was able to preserve in himself the national polity. The 
American draft, however, was based on sovereignty resident in the people. 
The absolute powers of the Emperor were denied, and thus the national polity 
was denied. The Japanese Government was most dissatisfied, but the Supreme 
Commander was unwilling to modify the draft on the point in question. 

Nor was the Japanese Government willing to accept the renunciation 
of war and armaments. Japan had been completely disarmed, however, and 
was quite without power to rearm had she wished to. Completely at the 
mercy of the occupying forces, she was also without the power to make war. 
The Government of course thought it natural that at some time in the future 
Japan should rearm, and was not without apprehension about the difficulties 
which the Constitution would then pose; but Japan had just surrendered, and 
her leaders were not in a position to give much attention to problems of war 
and arms. The Government therefore did not offer the resistance to the 
renunciation of war that it did to the change in the Emperor’s status. 

The MacArthur Draft was adopted by the Government, ratified by the 
Diet, and promulgated as the Constitution of Japan on November 3, 1946. 
It went into effect on May 3 of the following year. 


Thereupon the attitude of the Government changed. 

The clear denial of the Emperor’s sovereignty did not prove to be the 
shock that the Government had feared. Indeed the principle that sovereignty 
resides in the people was welcomed by most of the country. There was little 
protest at the disappearance of “the national polity” that had been so cherished 
until the surrender. Nor was there much opposition to the fact that the 
Emperor had become but the “symbol” of the nation. It was felt rather that 
the Emperor System as defined by the new Constitution was right and proper 
for the country, and that it would long enjoy the support of the people. Those 
who had once made so much of “the national polity” have thus come to be 
satisfied with the Emperor as a symbol. 

With Article 9, which renounces war and armaments, the situation is 
different. Opposition has only increased in the years since its adoption. 

As we have seen, Japan had been wholly disarmed, and was without 
the power or the wish to rearm. The renunciation of war was at the time 
no particular inconvenience. With the outbreak of the Korean War, how- 
ever, American policy underwent an abrupt and drastic change. As Japan 
recovered economically and politically from the defeat, voices began to be 
heard in the Cabinet and the Diet urging the need to rearm. They had the 
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strong support of the United States. Vice-President Nixon candidly admitted 
that it had been “a mistake” for General MacArthur to draft a constitution 
renouncing arms and to urge it upon the Japanese Government. 

In 1950 the Police Reserve was established, following receipt of a note 
from General MacArthur. After Japan regained her independence with the 
ratification of the San Francisco Treaty, the Police Reserve was gradually 
strengthened. In 1954 it became the Self-Defense Force (Jieitai). Article 3, 
Paragraph | of the Self-Defense Force Law prescribes the duties of the Defense 
Force: “To defend the nation from direct and indirect aggression, for the 
purpose of maintaining peace and the national independence and security.” 
No one doubts any longer that the Self-Defense Force is in fact the armed 
establishment of Japan. 

Article 9 of the Constitution thus comes into question. The Govern- 
ment and the majority party feel the strongest dissatisfaction with that article 
as an obstacle to free and open rearmament. 


Whether or not it was “a mistake” for General MacArthur to urge it 
upon the Japanese Government, there can be no doubt that the intention of 
Article 9 is to outlaw rearmament: 

“Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on justice and order, 
the Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation, 
and the threat or use of force as means of settling international disputes. 

“In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph, land, sea, 
and air forces, as well as other war potential, will never be maintained. The 
right of belligerency of the State will not be recognized.” 

At the time of its adoption, almost everyone recognized the intention to 
forbid rearmament. Short of the repeal of Article 9, rearmament was seen as 
impossible on constitutional grounds. 

Advocates of rearmament therefore began to urge constitutional amend- 
ment. Opponents of rearmament naturally opposed such amendment. The 
debate over whether or not the Constitution should be amended thus arose 
as a debate between advocates and opponents of rearmament. Opinion con- 
tinues to be divided on the subject. 

Constitutional amendment is in the final analysis decided upon by 
popular vote, but any amendment must first be approved by two-thirds of the 
membership of each House of the Diet. There is no possibility of constitutional 
amendment unless its supporters control two-thirds of both houses. Until now 
they have not succeeded in doing so. Constitutional amendment is therefore 
impossible, at least for the time being. Most experts agree that this situation 
is not likely to change in the foreseeable future. 

The Constitution forbids rearmament. Amendment is impossible. In 
these circumstances, supporters of rearmament have two alternatives: to ignore 
the Constitution, or to interpret it as not forbidding rearmament after all. 
They are not quite brazen enough to make a flat denial of a constitutional 
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provision. They have therefore come to argue that the Constitution does not 
outlaw all rearmament. 


The following two arguments have been advanced to show that rearma- 
ment does not violate Article 9: 

1) Although the Constitution renounces war, it does not renounce 
literally all war. It renounces war only as a “means of settling international 
disputes” —aggressive war, in other words—and not as an exercise of the right 
of self-defense. The arms outlawed by the Constitution, this means, are arms 
for aggressive purposes and not arms the aim of which is self-protection— 
defensive arms. It follows that the Self-Defense Force is not unconstitutional. 

2) Paragraph 2 of Article 9 forbids the maintenance of “land, sea, and 
air forces, as well as other war potential.” The term “war potential” does not 
mean simply armaments. It means rather armed strength sufficient to wage 
modern warfare effectively. Arms of a lesser degree, even though they mean 
the maintenance of an army, do not offer the “war potential” forbidden by the 
Constitution. Although the Self-Defense Force compares favorably with the 
armed establishments of other countries, it is certainly not capable of waging 
modern warfare effectively. It may be classified as an armed force, but it is 
something less than a war potential. It is therefore not unconstitutional. 

The successive conservative governments, which have favored rearma- 
ment, have in general given these two explanations for their view that rearma- 
ment to the present degree is not unconstitutional. At first they used the former 
argument, but more recently they have come to prefer the latter. 

The former encounters the difficulty of determining the difference be- 
tween armament for defense and armament which passes over into the poten- 
tially aggressive. There is not a country in the world which would admit that 
it is armed for more than defense. If, then, defensive arms are permissible, 
Article 9 becomes meaningless. 

The second argument arouses similar doubts: what precisely is a force 
strong enough to wage modern warfare effectively? Proponents of the argu- 
ment generally hold that the presence or absence of nuclear weapons makes the 
difference. Unless an army has nuclear weapons, it is not in a position, inter- 
national society being what it is, to wage modern warfare effectively. It thus 
follows that armed forces which do not possess atomic or hydrogen bombs do 
not violate the constitutional ban on war potential. It follows too that only 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and the United Kingdom have the war 
potential touched upon in the Japanese Constitution, and that other countries, 
though they may be armed to a greater or lesser extent, are wanting in war 
potential in the Japanese constitutional sense. Japan is the only country in 
the world bound by a provision like Article 9, but the effect is as if every 
other country not armed with nuclear weapons operated under similar restric- 
tions. MacArthur’s proposal was thus neither a mistake nor much of anything 


else. 
> 
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Most legai scholars refuse to accept these two arguments. To them it 
seems clear that the Constitution forbids defensive war, and that the war 
potential named in Article 9 means armed forces and nothing else—that the 
present Self-Defense Force, in the light of its duties and in the light of the 
weapons it possesses, is a war potential. The existence of the Defense Force 
is a clear violation of Article 9. Such is the view of most legal scholars. 


What, then, have the courts held? 

Very early in the process of rearmament, the Socialist Party sought to 
obtain a ruling from the Supreme Court that the Police Reserve, the predeces- 
sor of the Self-Defense Force, was unconstitutional. In the view, however, 
that it would be in excess of the judicial power to rule on an act of the 
legislature or the executive in the absence of a concrete case, the Supreme 
Court denied the petition (October 8, 1952). The Supreme Court has not 
made known its views on rearmament. 

The ruling in the Sunagawa Case has therefore attracted much atten- 
tion. Handed down by the Tokyo District Court on March 30, 1959, it holds 
that the Constitution clearly outlaws all armaments. The Security Treaty 
with the United States provides that the latter may station forces in Japan, 
and the United States has forces in Japan at the moment. The fact that Japan 
concluded such a treaty and in keeping with its provisions has permitted the 
stationing of foreign troops on her soil, the decision continues, is in violation 
of Article 9 of the Constitution. 

This conclusion of course implies the unconstitutionality of the Self- 
Defense Force. If permitting the United States by treaty to station troops in 
Japan violates the Constitution, it is only too clear that maintaining indepen- 
dent forces is also a violation. 

The Sunagawa decision found the Security Treaty unconstitutional, 
found the Administrative Agreement based on that treaty and the police pro- 
visions based on the agreement equally invalid, and acquitted the defendants, 
who were being tried under the last. 

An immediate appeal was made directly to the Supreme Court. It is 
believed that the Supreme Court will hand down a final decision before the 
end of the year. 

Two points in particular are debated: 

1) Is the agreement by treaty to the stationing of foreign troops in 
Japan a violation of Article 9? 2) Do the courts have the right to determine 
whether or not a treaty is unconstitutional? Scholars of constitutional law 
are divided on both points. The Sunagawa decision holds, on the first point, 
that agreement by treaty to the stationing of foreign troops on Japanese soil 
does violate Article 9; and, although the issue is not directly touched upon, 
assumes the right of the courts to consider the constitutionality of treaties. 

Although it is not yet final, the decision has produced a violent reaction. 
The Socialist Party, opposed from the start to the stationing of American troops 
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in Japan, has seen in it the perfect weapon for delivering a death blow to the 
Government. A Socialist member of the Diet promptly asked the Government's 
views on the decision, and demanded that the Cabinet resign. The Govern- 
ment and the governing party were not happy. “We do not approve of the 
decision,” was the answer, “but if the Supreme Court confirms it we must of 
course respect it.” They do not think that the decision has the slightest chance 
of being upheld by the Supreme Court. 

Public opinion on the decision has divided cleanly into two camps. 
Progressives are unanimous in supporting it, and mean to use it in an all-out 
offensive against the conservative forces favoring rearmament. Conservatives 
are equally unanimous in opposing it. They hold the decision to be mistaken 
and unrealistic. 

A decision by a court of first instance is not final. One must note, 
however, that the debate to which it has given rise reflects the conflict between 
two broad views of the world which, in turn, are not to be divorced from the 
conflict between the two halves of the world. One side calls for rearmament, 
constitutional amendment, and cooperation with the free world, while the other 
opposes rearmament and constitutional revision, and calls for a neutral foreign 
policy. The conflicting interpretations of the Constitution will in the near 
future be resolved by the Supreme Court, but no court decision can resolve 
the conflict over the Dasic nature and direction of Japanese politics. That 
can in the final analysis be settled only as the international situation develops 
and the national conscience responds to it. 
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On the Frontiers of Tibet 


Nakane Chie 


In Remote Assam 


BOUT eight that evening, a sprinkling of lights appeared ahead of us. 

At last we were getting near Tura. After so long in a world of darkness, 

the lights gave me an indescribable sense of relief. Deep in the moun- 
tains though it is, Tura is the center of life in the Garo Hills; its population 
is about 5,000, and besides the local offices of the Assam Government it is the 
site of the Garo autonomous government set up seven years ago. Here in 
Tura the Deputy Commission, forewarned by telegram of my arrival, had 
prepared, for me to stay in, one of the bungalows normally used by high govern- 
ment officials. 

The next day, there began a week’s feverish activity in preparation for 
the trip into the remote hills. The first problem was that of an interpreter. 
I went and asked a government official to find me one, and the next day there 
appeared a young Christian Garo woman. Since I was a woman, the govern- 
ment had thoughtfully provided a woman interpreter for me. But when I 
spread my map before her, and told her of my plan to cross the Arbela moun- 
tain range and journey about three days deep into the interior, she was shocked. 
“I've never climbed a mountain in my life,” she declared, “so I can’t possibly 
go.” 

I myself find women interpreters troublesome to deal with. For one 
thing, they are no good at forced marches, and with a woman I always end 
up feeling sorry for her. They are ideal, of course, where any feminine prob- 
lems are concerned, but my primary concern was to get into the more in- 
accessible areas. A male interpreter can stand a good deal of rough treatment, 
and you can leave the employing and supervision of porters and other such 
questions entirely to him. 
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I went to the government offices and explained clearly what I was aimmug 
to do. The officials goggled in surprise. Even they themselves had never 
been so deep into the hills, let alone a mere woman....I had to spend about 
80 minutes explaining how I had been making surveys in the mountains of the 
Himalayan area and on the Burmese border. But they still objected. There 
was no road, in the first place. Worse, the area I was going to was infested 
with wild elephants, and a report had just come in that seven villagers had 
been killed by elephants two days previously. 

As for the lack of roads, the map showed that there was generally about 
a day’s march between one village and the next, and there would almost 
certainly be some kind of route between them. Herds of elephants, however, 
were a far more troublesome problem. 

Downcast, I went off to visit the bazaar. The whole ground was covered 
with goods—rice, ginger, pumpkins, yams and other products of the jungle, 
clothes, fresh fish, dried fish, shoddy glass necklaces and earthenware pitchers 
for water or wine from the plains of India. Here, officials of the Indian Goy- 
ernment mingled with the Garo intelligentsia in a busy, lively scene. In 
backwood areas like this, the bazaar serves as the social meeting-place, and 
everyone knew about me already. 

Talking to all kinds of people there, I chanced across a Garo man whose 
home was in the hills beyond and who was well acquainted with the area I 
wanted to visit. The village I had chosen, he told me, was one of the oldest 
in the Garo Hills, and the people there still lived exactly as they had done 
through the centuries. Unfortunately, it was very far off the beaten track. 
It was a case, though, of nothing ventured, nothing gained. Any really worth- 
while study would necessarily involve plunging deep into the remote areas. 
There was a path—he also told me—by which one could reach the village in 
question. 

“What of the elephants, though?” I asked. “Look,” he replied, “the 
Garos from the backwoods are already beginning to leave.” He was right: a 
lot of the people in the bazaar were already getting ready to go home, though 
it was not yet noon. “They all want to get to the next village before sunset,” 
he explained. “The elephants come out in the evening, you see.” 

I had never realized before that elephants made their appearance at set 
times. The time when there is the least danger of elephants, apparently, is 
during the heat of the day, from about 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., and one is well advised 
to make one’s way from one village to the next during this period. 

Following this, about four or five prospective interpreters turned up, 
but there was always some objection—their English was inadequate, or they 
were too old, or they could only stay with me for a week. At last I found 
someone, a young man of 23 or 24, whose chief virtues, in my eyes, wece his 
cheerfulness and sincerity of manner. It took three days before I finally 
managed to persuade him. 

I bought fresh supplies at the Tura bazaar—8 kg. of sugar, 2 kg. of salt, 

















Garo houses. 


Tree-top hut serving as lookout post and refuge from elephants. 
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lamps and lamp oil, candles, a pound of tea, 100 cartons of cigarettes, news- 
paper, five rolls of toilet paper, D.D.T., 4 kg. of candy balls, and so on (the 
sugar, cigarettes and candy are highly prized presents among the Garo). These 
were packed up securely along with the explorer’s equipment I had brought 
from Calcutta—a folding bed, a sleeping bag, changes of sweater, blouse and 
trousers, camera, film, medicine, etc. (the only cosmetics were cream and talcum 
powder)—and at last we set off. 

Leaving Tura by jeep early in the morning, we crossed the Garo Hills 
to the south and reached Bagmara at the mouth oi the Simsan River at two 
o'clock. The next morning, we met the big boss of the neighborhood. In 
regions such as this, inhabited by native tribes, each locality has its chief; if 
only one obtains his approval, everything goes swimmingly. In any trip into 
the remote hills, accordingly, one makes use of these local potentates on a 
kind of relay system as one goes, for in these areas government officials are 
completely useless. 

As soon as we got to the area, the guide I had brought from Tura 
hunted out the local chief. On his imposing, sun-blackened frame he wore 
nothing but a tattered shirt and a loincloth. When the interpreter explained 
the purpose of my investigations, he carefully scrutinized my slacks, blouse, 
mountaineering hat and the rest of my get-up. “I see,” he said finally, “I'll 
make arrangements.” To my chief delight he did not, as the government 
officials had done, talk about “mere women.” 

It happened that the chiefs of the villages I should pass through on 
my way were all visiting there, so he went off through the crowds in the bazaar 
to find them. We followed in his wake. The Bagmara bazaar, with its refugees 
from Pakistan and its Garos from the hills, was a welter of dust and sweat. 
The village chiefs stood out among the sun-blackened, half-naked Garo tribes- 
men on account of the turbans they wore. Grabbing them without ceremony 
by the arm, our companion gave them his orders. We should be spending 
the night in the village, so they were to have a canoe ready to take us there; 
they were to lay on porters and a cook, and at night they were to kill chickens 
and regale us with them; and so on. 

Our preparations were completed by noon. We loaded the baggage on 
two canoes, and the chief of the village where we were to spend the night, 
the interpreter, and myself got in a third canoe. I had sent home the guide 
I had employed till the previous day and acquired six boatmen instead. At 
length, we set off up the Simsan River. At Bagmara on the Pakistan border, 
the river is about 10 meters deep and close on two and a half miles wide, but 
as one progresses upstream it gets gradually narrower and the jungle denser. 
The surface is glassy, the water blue and crystal-clear, so that one can plainly 
see the fish darting about in it. Hither and thither, among the trees of the 
jungle that form deep shadows on both sides, flutter beautiful scarlet-winged 
tropical birds. The brilliant sunlight pours down, to be shattered into a 
myriad rays on the water below. 
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The boatmen are talking among themselves about prospects for the 
harvest in the different villages. In his village, one complains, they cannot 
harvest the rice because the elephants are on the rampage. Their bronzed 
bodies as they row the canoe are silhouetted attractively against the pale purple 
Tura Mountains that lie ahead of us. Just as we pass a village on the right 
bank, there is a sudden shout from up in the trees. It is a warning—the 
interpreter explains—that a herd of elephants forded the river from the right 
bank to the left last night, and we must be careful. The villagers keep such 
elephant lookouts up in the trees at many different points. 

Just as it was getting dark, we arrived in the village of the chief who 
had accompanied us. I got a great welcome; a large chicken was slaughtered, 
and the local wine flowed freely. The villagers themselves gathered round 
a bonfire to form an animated circle, the wrinkled faces of the old folk wreathed 
in wondering smiles at the idea of this tiny young woman having come all that 
way by herself. 

The primitive banquet went on and on, seemingly without end, so I 
asked the chief to see we had three porters for the next day—when we had 
to go on foot to the next village—and went to bed in a corner of his house. 
The wine must have gone to people’s heads, for they still went on talking 
enthusiastically in loud voices. Time and again, as they were talking, I caught 
the words “Japani michik” (Japanese woman). Their out-of-the-way visitor, 
it seemed, was providing the excuse for a real binge. 

At nine the next morning we set off, giving each of the three porters 
about 40 kilograms of baggage to carry. Though it is in the hills, the slopes 
in this area are comparatively gentle. We walked under the scorching sun, 
mopping the sweat from our brows as we went. After covering some of the 
way, we again hired canoes, and a little after three arrived in the village of 
Siju, our destination for that day. The village, with its rows of blackened 
bamboo houses facing a deep stretch of the Simsan River, was wrapped in grief. 
The night before, a woman had been killed by an elephant. On going to 
the home of the headman we had met the day before at the Bagmara bazaar, 
we found a large number of men round the fire, drinking wine from gourds 
as they discussed some business or other. 

The headman invited me in, and I went and sat in their midst. Through 
the interpreter, the headman informed me that one of the men was the husband 
of the woman who had been killed by the elephant. He was a Garo of thirty 
or so; in his arms he clasped an infant, and a naked boy of about two and 
a girl of about four were huddled one on each side of him. He seemed com- 
pletely broken in spirit at his wife’s death, and scarcely to know what he was 
doing. 

They had all gathered there to discuss who should be selected as his 
next wife. The Garo tribe have a custom whereby, when one of a married 
couple dies, a meeting is held of all relatives (all the villagers are relatives) 
at the same time as the funeral ceremony, to decide a successor for the deceased. 
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If a woman who has a daughter already married loses her husband, the 
daughter’s husband automatically becomes her own too. It is laid down, in 
other words, that the son-in-law must act simultaneously as husband both to 
his own wife and his mother-in-law; their marriage is matrilocal, and a hus- 
band goes to his wife’s house on marriage. As a result, there are dlmost no 
widows or widowers among the Garos. 

The Garo tribe is matrilineal, the house, property and children in a 
family all belonging to the wife. All important discussions and decisions, 
however, are made by the men alone. The present discussion was going on 
in a back room; the women, who were not allowed in with the men, were 
near the entrance listening to the proceedings as they cooked the rice or nursed 
their children. 


A matrilineal system is quite different from a matriarchy. In a matri- 
archal society, the women conu<! the government and have all political and 
social authority. Such matriarchies may have existed in some places in the 
past, but nowadays no such society exists anywhere in the world. Under a 
matrilineal system, succession is via the female line. Economically, the senior 
woman in the family has ownership of its property, but that is all. The 
management of it rests with the senior male; similarly, the head of the family 
is a man, and the men are responsible for all transactions with the outside 
world. The headmen of hamlets and villages are, accordingly, invariably men. 

The matrilineal system is often confused with the matriarchy, but in most 
matrilineal societies, in fact, authority rests with the male. In matrilineal 
societies, the position of the wife in every family resembles that of the few 
daughters who, under the Japanese patrilineal system, stay in their father’s 
house even after marriage and succeed to the property, so she is indisputably 
better off, more cheerful and better placed than ordinary women in our kind 
of society. Nevertheless, her position is in no way higher than that of men 
under the same matrilineal society. 

The Garo men are keenly aware, in short, that women are weak, and 
that it is they who must toil in the fields and protect their wives and children 
from wild beasts. Anthropologically speaking, however, the important ques- 
tion remains of how men who marry into their wives’ families manage to 
retain such a strong position. Closer investigation revealed that the Garos 
have a unique approach to the subject. 

The basic idea is that two villages should form a pair for marital 
purposes; in other words, they exchange husbands. Since all the families in 
any one village are blood relations on the mother’s side, a village chooses as 
its partner another village with which it has no matrilineal blood relationship. 
This system, a form of exogamy, is designed to avoid consanguineous marriage. 
When a husband is to be found for the daughter due eventually to inherit 
the family property, her father selects a man from among the sons of his own 
sisters. We are accustomed to thinking of such marriages of cousins as con- 
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sanguinecus, but most primitive tribes recognize only one side of the family, 
either the father’s or the mother’s, as blood relations. The case in question, 
thus, constitutes exogamy in their eyes. One’s daughter belongs to one’s wife's 
family, and is one of one’s wife’s blood relations, while one’s own sisters belong 
to an entirely different family. The daughter, thus, has no connection con- 
sanguineously with her husband-to-be. This particular type of marriage is 
called “cross-cousin marriage” by anthropologists. 

As a result of this practice, the young man chosen as the bridegroom comes 
from the same stock as his father-in-law—his own mother’s brother—which 
makes for a very easy, friendly relationship between the two men, much pleas- 
anter than that often observed in Japanese society when a bridegroom similarly 
enters his wife’s family. 

The method of proposing marriage among the Garos is also unusual. 
First of all, a father from village A selects from among his nephews in village 
B the man most suitable for his daughter, and proposes that a marriage be 
arranged. The man, even if his parents agree, invariably refuses. When this 
happens, ten or twenty young unmarried men of village A get together on 
behalf of the father who suggested the marriage, and make a raid on village 
B, bringing the prospective bridegroom back captive. They form a kind of 
scrum round him, keeping him under constant watch so that he does not 
escape. When night comes, they take him to the prospective bride’s house, 
force their way in, and put him to bed beside the girl. They themselves also 
spend the night in the same house. Once everybody is asleep, the young man 
runs away under cover of darkness. At such times, Garo husbands all claim, 
neither elephants nor tigers held any terrors for them. 

About a week (sometimes a month) after the escape, the young men 
from village A once more capture the young man and bring him back to their 
village, and that night the same ritual as before is repeated. When this has 
happened three times, the young man—assuming the girl has taken his fancy 
—reluctantly agrees to the marriage. 

To anyone hearing of it, this interesting Garo custom may seem to tie 
in with the existence of a matrilineal system to prove that the Garo society 
is a woman’s society where men are captured and forced into marriage. The 
truth, however, is just the opposite, and the significance of the proposal is 
much deeper than might seem. 

According to the Garo men, the oftener the man runs away the better; 
however much one likes the woman one must, at the very least, run away three 
times. Any man who got married after the first time would be made a mock 
of as a worthless creature who was afraid no one else would ever ask him 
again. The time spent on, and the methods used in the proposal are designed 
to ensure that the bride-to-be does not get the upper hand at the outset. 
The woman seeking marriage, on the other hand, makes every possible effort 
to get the man to become her husband and protect her throughout life. In 
some cases, she even goes to village B to help with the house or farm-work 
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at the young man’s parents’ home. The more impassioned her appeals, the 
stronger the position of her husband after marriage, and the greater his au- 
thority. 

The young man who marries into his wife’s family, since he is a stranger 
in the home of that family, is in practice at a disadvantage in many ways. 
Accordingly, he has to score as many points as possible during the “proposal 
peniod” before marriage takes place. In this way, he is able to lord it in his 
new home after marriage—‘I only married to please you,” he will brag, “you 
kept on saying you couldn’t do without me.” If he got married without 
running away even once, he would stand in danger of ending up completely 
under his wife’s thumb. 


Let us return, however, to the council where a prospective new wife 
was to be chosen for the bereaved man. The proceedings required a great 
deal of liquor, it seemed. They dragged on endlessly, enveloped in the over- 
powering smell of the local wine that pervaded the whole of the high-floored 
bamboo house. I went off to give the houses of the village a look-over. By 
the time I got back, the council was over at last, but the wine was still flowing 
freely. Now it was our turn; several cups of wine were poured out for us 
from the gourd-skin containers, and we were subjected to a volley of ques- 
tions. Seated round the flickering red glow of the fire the villagers, already 
quite deep in their cups, began to ask about me in loud voices, their eyes 
wide and inquisitive. What had brought me there? Where was I going next? 
And so on. 


Eventually, I managed to get in my own questions too—about the village 
land, family relationships, the remote country I was to visit henceforth. They 
fell over each other in their eagerness to reply. The inhabitants of the 
area, though, are celebrated even amongst the Garos themselves for their 
quarrelsomeness. As soon as an opinion was voiced that was different from 
their own, they would let fly at the offender at the tops of their voices as 
if about to fall on him bodily. And once they all started talking simultaneously, 
the interpreter was left helpless. 

After a while, the headman’s wife brought in the food she ha¢ vrepared 
—rice and some meat of unknown nature made into a cayenne stew served 
on a banana leaf (the meat afterwards transpired to be turtle and chicken). 
I protested that I would get my own cook to prepare food (one of the porters 
was also acting as cook), but the village headman would hear none of it. 
Either way, I had been walking and was terribly hungry, so I accepted. 

In the same way as the Garos, I ate with my fingers off the banana 
leave. Noticing something strange in the food, I had a good look at it in 
the ligat of the lamp. I was horrified to find that the chicken’s feet with 
the claws still on and the head, crest and all, had all gone in! All appetite 
vanished on the spot. Even so, I got through the meal somehow, relying on 
the rice and the excessively hot cayenne stew, which together produced in me 
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a strange kind of repletion mixed with the feeling that the lining of my 
stomach was burnt raw. 

That night they all came again and stayed late. It was a strange 
atmosphere—a compound of their excited chatter, the smell of the wine and 
the overpowering odor of Garo bodies all mingled together. They sat round 
the fire, pressing wine on me, drawing deeply on the cigarettes I proffered them, 
exerting all their wits in the effort to get at the truth about this person who 
had suddenly appeared from an unknown world, exclaiming alternately in 
amazement and in mirth. So the jungle night drew on. Outside, I am sure, 
the elephants and the tigers were prowling in search of their prey. 

When I looked at my watch, it was already one o'clock. The native 
peoples have no sense of time, and once they get worked up they will stay up 
talking happily till all hours of the night. I was overpoweringly sleepy, though, 
from the accumulated fatigue of several days. In the end, I left the interpreter 
to answer their incessant questions, undid my folding bed and laid out the 
sleeping bag. Once again they goggled in amazement, and watched me get 
into the sleeping bag as if it were some conjuring act. 

Even after I shut my eyes, they went on making remarks of some kind 
or another about my appearance asleep. Whenever I half opened my eyes 
or smiled, there was a burst of delighted chatter and the women screamed 
with laughter. But I was too sleepy to care, and eventually, the cynosure of 
all eyes, I went off into a deep slumber. 


Princesses of the Himalayas 


Gangtok is the capital of the Himalayan kingdom of Sikkim. Topping 
a mountain overlooking this miniature capital, with its less than 10,000 peo- 
ple, stands the red-roofed royal palace, and here I was, in a corner of a recep- 
tion room in that same palace. In the clear blue sky beyond the window 
loomed the noble form of Kanchenjunga, while from the nearby Lamaist 
monastery attached to the palace drifted the sound of voices chanting the 
sutras. Flanked on all sides by the Buddhist paintings that covered the walls, 
I and Princess Kukula, eldest daughter of the King of Sikkim, were enthu- 
siastically mulling over plans for the investigations I was to make. 

The Princess’ real name is Maharaj Kumari Pheunkwang Lhachum, 
but we always called her by her nickname of Kukula. Neatly dressed in 
the Tibetan costume, she was my friend and consultant in the Himalayas. 
Her age was about the same as mine, and she was married to a member of 
the Tibetan aristocracy. Apart from a trip across the Himalayas every two 
years or so to visit her husband’s home, she spent almost all her life either 
in the royal palace or at the royal villa at Kalimpong. 

Since ancient times, Sikkim has been the home of the Lepchas. In the 
17th Century, however, a large number of tribesmen of Tibetan stock migrated 
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from Tibet, bringing with them the Lamaist religion. The Bhutias, immi- 
grants of Tibetan origin with a high cultural level of their own, unified the 
country and their king established himself as the simultaneous political and 
religious ruler of the country. The present king, Tashi Namgyal, is the 
eleventh in succession in the same line. The royal family is traditionally 
allied in marriage to the Tibetan aristocracy. In Sikkim, the people that 
migrated from the Tibet or Bhutan areas are referred to as Bhutias, to dis- 
tinguish them from the indigenous Lepchas. Though both Nepal and Sikkim 
are Himalayan kingdoms, Sikkim is a purely Tibetan Lamaist country, where- 
as Nepal has a strong Hindu coloring, being dominated by Gurkhas of the 
Hindu faith who migrated there from India. Since the 18th Century, how- 
ever, many farmers have immigrated from Nepal, which borders Sikkim to 
the west. As a result, Sikkim today is a plural society made up of three dif- 
ferent ethnic elements—Lepcha, Bhutia and Nepali. 

Being particularly interested in studying a Lamaist society, I wanted 
more than anything else to make a survey of some predominantly Bhutia 
village, and asked Princess Kukula in which part of Sikkim Bhutias were most 
numerous. How would Lachen or Lachun be, she suggested. Lachen, Lachun 
—the last villages in Sikkim on the way north to Tibet! How the names 
made my heart leap! The area, however, which marks the point where the 
Indian and Communist Chinese spheres meet, is of the greatest international 
importance, and falls under the jurisdiction of the Indian Defense Ministry. 
As a result, ever since the Communist Chinese entry into Tibet, foreigners 
have been forbidden under any circumstances to enter the area. 

“No good,” I said. “It’s impossible to get permission from the Indian 
Government.” (I tried negotiating with the Indian Government later, in fact, 
but it was hopeless.) 

For Princess Kukula of Sikkim, to go to Lhasa, the coveted goal of the 
foreign scholar and traveler, was as simple a matter as going from Tokyo to 
Osaka for a Japanese. Not only she, but the Bhutan princess and the daughters 
of the Tibetan aristocracy would often describe to me the pleasures of a trip 
across the Himalayas, trying to tempt me into going with them. 

“Why don’t you go with us? You've got the same kind of features, 
and if you wear Tibetan dress no one will ever notice. Lhasa’s a wonderful 
place, you know....” 

My heart thumped at the mere thought of those Himalayan princesses 
on their way to Lhasa, swaying along on gaily-bedecked court donkeys and 
gazing at the nearby silver peaks of Kanchenjunga, Simvo, Siniolchu and other 
members of the Himalayan chain. Seen from the hill at Gangtok, the caravan 
road to Tibet threaded its way, over dark-green hills, on and on to where, 
beyond the hills, a V-shaped pass beckoned, breaking the purple wall of the 
Himalayas. Beyond that pass lay Tibet! And there lay Lhasa, site of the 
Potala Palace, goal of my childhood dreams! A mere three-weeks’ journey 
away.... 
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But my romantic dreams were shattered by the memory of the Japanese 
Consul-General’s words in Calcutta before I left: “No crossing the frontier, 
mind you!” It was really too cruel. 

“There’s no need to get so depressed,” Princess Kukula said. “Lachen 
and Lachun are on the highway to Tibet, so they may not necessarily be the 
best places for your investigations. What about the villages of Phodang or 
Phensang instead, a long way off the road to Tibet? They might give you a 
better chance to see a typical Bhutia community.” 

That satisfied me. As Kukula had the perspicacity to point out, an 
isolated community would provide more material for social anthropological 
work, since one could observe the human relationships peculiar to it in a form 
relatively unaffected by outside influences. 

Princess Kukula has a keen, almost instinctive, sense of judgment. She 
would often read treatises and books on Sikkim and its neighborhood written 
by foreign scholars—she actually met and talked to them also, of course— 
and sometimes she would astonish me by the aptness of her criticisms. 

I cannot help wondering how Princess Kukula, the Bhutan princess, 
and the women of the Tibetan aristocracy can have acquired, without having 
been educated at a European university, such keen powers of criticism, under- 
standing and enquiry. Among recent travel books there are many in which 
the author, due to a lack of knowledge about Tibet coupled with the desire to 
make money out of his adventures, writes about the people of Tibet and the 
Himalayas as if they were extremely uncivilized. Whenever they read such 
works, far from getting angry, they would criticize, keenly and dispassionately, 
the stupidity and impudence shown by these Westerners. In the wisdom of 
their outlook, I could discern the strong, unbroken tradition of Tibetan 
culture, a culture high in quality and with great powers of survival. 

One thing that surprised me particularly in these Himalayan princesses, 
reared on the Tibetan culture, was the freedom and broad-mindedness of their 
actions and ways of thinking. It is astonishing how free and unfettered Bud- 
dhist ethics and morality can make women. They are tempered, too, to the 
rigors of life in the uplands and to crossing the Himalayas; the ability to ride 
a horse they take for granted, and they are extraordinarily active in every way. 
Their long, elegant Tibetan robes, in which they can spring astride a horse 
with the greatest ease, permit them a degree of activity unimaginable in the 
everyday outlook of women accustomed to wearing Chinese or Japanese dress, 
the sari or the skirt. 

Women of the upper classes have a fine dignity of their own, a dignity 
covered by the gentle, Oriental smile peculiar to the Mongolian race. It is 
attractive in a far more relaxed way than the dignity of the Indian woman, 
who is of Aryan stock and tends to be more unsociable. 

In every kind of society, almost without exception, it has been men to 
whom I have looked for advice in my work, but in the Himalayas—the area 
dominated by Tibetan culture, that is—the women have come forward to 
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help me in their own right. In the Tibetan aristocracy, I am told, the husband 
almost always has some official post in the government, so that the task of 
going round his lands periodically and dealing with the overseers is left to 
his wife. 

Each of my princess friends—I found on closer acquaintance—was doing 
some important work. Unlike the princesses of other countries, the princesses 
of the Himalayas do not live in the innermost recesses of their palaces but 
occupy positions of responsibility with work of first-rank importance. Social 
conditions and customs such as these seem to work together to give an added 
polish to the wisdom and personality with which they are born. Whenever 
I met with them and talked with them, I felt envious. Even after traveling 
in Europe, I can still say without exaggeration that they represent the ideal 
type of woman for me. And their spiritual props, I repeat, are to be found 
in those realms of Lamaism which are so mysterious to us. 

They have, of course, learnt about the world and modern life at mis- 
sion schools in India, where they were also trained in English and in Western 
ways. Such things, however, are no more than a means of dealing with the 
outside world; The Bible remains mere book knowledge, while the sutra-read- 
ing of the Lamaist priests is to an astonishing degree part of the very fiber of 
their beings. There seems to be nowhere outside the area of Tibetan culture 
where Buddhist culture has contributed in such a pure form to the formation 
of the human being. It is this background that makes possible the special 
characteristics of the Tibetans and which, I suspect, gives the princesses of the 
Himalayas their unique charm. 











An Early Dutchman in Japan 


Iwao Seiichi 


ARIOUS accounts have been written, both by foreigners and by Japan- 
V ese, of the career of the English pilot Will Adams, who came to Japan 
on the “Liefde,” the first ship to make contact between this country 
and Holland. There are even two or three novels dealing with his romantic 
life. It is somewhat unfair, then, that almost no studies should have been 
made of Jan Joosten van Lodensteijn, who came to Japan in the same ship 
as Will Adams and who worked alongside him. A few years ago, a Dutch 
scholar wrote a brief account of his life, but almost no mention was made 
either of Joosten’s ancestry and place of birth or of the circumstances of his 
death. 


JAN JOOSTEN’S BIRTH AND PREVIOUS CAREER 


The “Liefde,” together with four attendant vessels, set sail from Rot- 
terdam in June, 1598, on a voyage to the East Indies. On the way, however, 
the ships met with a succession of mishaps and lost contact with each other, 
and it was the “Liefde” alone that, on April 19, 1600, drifted ashore at Sashio 
in Bungo. The event, which occurred just before the battle of Sekigahara, 
at a period of great storm and stress for Japan, was to mark the beginning of 
long years of intercourse between this country and Holland. Of an original 
crew of 110, a mere 24 had survived, and of these a further six died shortly 
after, leaving only 18. 

The events of this period are related in detail in the log kept by the 
chief navigator, Adams. The survivors included, besides Adams himself, the 
captain, Jacob Jansz Quaeckernack; a clerk, Melchior van Santvoort; and Jan 
Joosten, but the latter’s standing on board is not clear. 

No Japanese records are extant which give an accurate contemporary 
account of the arrival in Bungo of the “Liefde.” All that remain are a 
number of vague reports as to the fate of the crew members, to be found in 
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works treating of the history of Nagasaki. The Nagasaki Kongenki has the 
following to say: 
In the year 1600 a strange large ship drifted ashore in Sakai Bay, in 
Izumi Province. On investigation it was found to be run by Dutchmen 
and Englishmen, who had come from Jacarta for purposes of trade. The 
matter was promptly reported to the Edo authorities, who ordered it to 
be sent on to Edo. It set sail accordingly, but encountered a violent 
storm, was driven aground at Uraga in Sagami Province and broke up. 
The crew were summoned to Edo, where they applied for permission to 
sail to Japan every year for trade. The permission was granted, but 
there was no ship available to take them home, and they stayed here for 
eight or nine years. During this period, they received a yearly stipend 
of rice. The Dutchman Yan Yosu and the Englishman Anji, however, 
were sometimes summoned to Edo Castle and questioned as to conditions 
abroad. Both of them were granted residences in Edo. Yan Yosu’s home 
was called “Yayosugashi” and that of Anji “Anji-ché.” 

The “Yan Yosu” referred to is, of course, Jan Joosten, and the “Anji” 
Will Adams, whose name in Japanese was Miura Anjin. 

Both of them, thus, were granted stipends by the Shégunate. Adams 
was given land in Hemi-mura (present Yokosuka) in Sagami Province, worth, 
according to reports, either 150 or 250 koku (one koku equals about five 
bushels) of rice per year. Jan Joosten, on the other hand, got houses and 
land in Edo and Nagasaki, and was given a stipend sufficient to support 50 
persons. If one allows a daily ration of 50 gé (about two US. pints) per 
person it seems that Joosten must have been getting a stipend of around 100 
koku of rice per year. 

At times, Joosten would go to Sumpu (the present Shizuoka) accom- 
panied by Murayama Toan, the Shdgun’s representative in Nagasaki, for an 
audience with Ieyasu or to Edo for audiences with Hidetada, at which he 
would talk to them of affairs in the world at large. Again, in October, 1614, 
he accompanied Jacques Specx, the newly-appointed head of the Dutch 
factory, to Edo to present him to the Shdégunate. On this occasion they 
bore gifts of raw silk, cubs and the like and Joosten sought the Shdgun- 
ate’s patronage on Specx’s behalf. 

No one has yet made any mention of Joosten’s birthplace and such 
matters. However, a report sent to the East India Company from Hirado on 
October 17, 1617, by Jan Dirckzoon Lam, commander of the Dutch naval 
squadron in the East, contains the following passage: 

In this area there is a Dutchman called Jan Joosten, born in 
Delft. His uncle is a director of the company in Delft. He has personal 
audiences with the Emperor (Shégun) and his ministers, by whom he is 
accorded the greatest trust. He is accordingly very useful to us also. He 
has on several, occasions accompanied our envoy (who goes yearly to the 
capital to pay his respects to His Majesty, the Emperor) and has cleared 
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up for us official business, with which we are still rather unfamiliar. This 
is because he has lived long in the country and is well versed in its cus- 
toms. He is very eager to enter the Company’s service. 

It is clear from this that Joosten came from no mean family. On 
the basis of this report, I tried searching records of directors of the East India 
Company in Delft, and found entries recording the names and terms of of- 
fice of two members of his family—Jan Janszoon Lodensteijn (1602.3.20- 
1625.9.1) and Arend Jacobszoon Lodensteijn (1603-1637.12.8). I next tried 
tracing the family tree, and found that the former was his uncle and the 
latter his cousin, and that the Lodensteijn family was a prominent one in 
Delft. His younger sister, Machtelt, was born on June 27, 1558, which means 
that his own birth must have been before the first part of the previous year, 
1557, at the latest. In 1600, when he came to Japan, thus, he must have 
been a man in the prime of his life, between 40 and 50 years of age—several 
years older than Adams, who was born in 1564. When I was in Holland, I 
made a thorough search for documents or records of his birth in the Central 
State Archive and the Delft City Archive, but in vain. 


TRADING ON THE “RED SEAL” SHIPS 


From the time of his arrival in Japan, Jan Joosten, in the same way 
as Adams, received the patronage of the Shdgunate. He was granted houses 
in Edo and Nagasaki, and a stipend of rice. What was more, again in the 
same way as Adams, he was granted a license with the official seal (the “red 
seal”) of the Shégun permitting his ships to go to foreign countries, and he 
engaged in trade on a large scale with countries throughout Southeast Asia. 
At the beginning of 1612, he was given an official permit from the Shdgun to 
go to Annam, while in October of the same year, and again in autumn of the 
next year, he was given official permits to go to Siam. However, according 
to a letter dated October 5, 1614, and written by Adam Denton, a member 
of the British factory at Patani on the east coast of the Malayan peninsula, the 
latter came across Jan Joosten in the area at the end of April, 1613. He 
reports the encounter in the following fashion: 

Here I found two Japan junks which had obtained trade perforce, 
only prohibited to come without license within the walls; for breach 
whereof eight were killed in one day, all Japonners. Of the one a 
Dutchman that was cast away with Mr. Adams at Japan called John 
Yooson was Captain, and another of the said voyage merchant in the 
other called Melchor Van Sanford. These brought most bars of plate, 
with some camphor and boxes. 

At this time, thus, Jan Joosten was travelling as captain of his own 
ship, while another of his ships was going elsewhere. In November, 1616, 
he received a license to take a ship to Cochin China. Again, the diary of 
Richard Cocks, head of the British factory in Hirado, reports that in June, 
1618, a ship of Jan Joosten’s reached Karatsu in northern Kyishi from Cam- 
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bodia, while a second ship of his arrived in Nagasaki in July of the same 
year, also from Cambodia. 


A further entry in Cocks’ diary, dated October 27 of the same year, 
contains the following passage: 

Capt. Adams went to Cort about our busynes, and there saw Jno. 
Yoosen, the Hollander, derlivering up a present to themperour and get- 
ting out a goshon. 

Again, on October 29, he has this to report: 

Also he saw Jno. Yoosen, the Hollander, still with his present un- 
receaved, attending their pleasures..... The Emperour went this day a 
fowling, and with his own hands kild 5 elkes (or wild swans)... .(after 
his retorne to his pallace or castell), he saw Jno. Yoosen stand in a corner 
with his present, and asked what he was; and, being knowne, he went 
away asking whether he were a Hollander, and yt was answered him 
yea. “Whie,”” said he, “it is reported this fellow is much indebted and 
will not pay his creditors.” Unto which a frend of his answered, it was 
to the Hollanders, his cuntremen, and to noe others; wherein his frend 
lied, for he oweth to divers. Yet upon this report his present was receaved. 

In the end, he was granted official permission, and dispatched a vessel 
to Chungking. Adams also set sail for the same area, piloting the ship 
himself. In April, 1619, he encountered Jan Joosten’s ship at their destina- 
tion. The next year Joosten again sent a ship to East Cambodia. En route, 
off the Goté Islands, the vessel met and was halted by an English vessel, 
but on showing the Shdgun’s document of approval, was able to continue its 
voyage without untoward incident. The power of the seal of the Japanese 
Shégun at that time was greatly respected even in foreign seas, in foreign 
harbors and by foreigners themselves. 

Contemporary records show that almost every year during the period 
from 1612 to 1620 Jan Joosten sent his ships overseas to trade. Their desti- 
nations stretched over the whole area of the Indo-China Peninsula, and in- 
cluded two visits to Cochin China, one to Kuang Nam, three to East Cambodia, 
one to Tongking, two to Siam, and one to Patani—ten trips in all. Thanks 
to his trade dealings with these areas, Joosten managed to amass a consider- 
able fortune at one stage, but his financial affairs during the latter years of 
his life seem to have got into increasingly difficult waters. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE DUTCH AND ENGLISH IN JAPAN 


From the time of the foundation of the English factory in Hirado in 
1613, the English relied on Adams, who was trusted by the Bakufu, to nego- 
tiate with the latter for them and to intercede with it on their behalf in 
trading matters. In the same way the Dutch, who first opened a factory in 
Hirado in July, 1609—four years before the English—looked to Jan Joosten 
or to Santvoort to negotiate with the Japanese Government and to get them 
permission to trade within Japan and abroad. The former had been long 
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in Japan, was trusted by the Shégun and his ministers, and was well-versed 
in the customs of the country, while the latter was another survivor of the 
“Liefde.” 

In 1613, Jan Joosten’s ship sailed to Patani. On the return journey, 
it was entrusted with Brazil wood by one Lucas Antonisen, who was working 
in the British factory there, and Joosten created a scandal by selling this 
wood to the Dutch trading house in Hirado on his return. An envoy of the 
English East India Company, John Saris, who was on the spot at the time, 
has this to say of the affair: 

This Yeozen, as I am ctediblye informed, is a basse fellowe and was 
one of the Factions in the Flemish shipp long since ruinated wheareof 
Mr. Addams was pilott. 

Joosten, however, had been in Japan for many years and had the 
confidence of the authorities. He was in constant charge, moreover, of trade 
in the “red seal” ships. His position and his experience, thus were most 
convenient for those with whom he dealt, and his influence at times was such 
that he could not be ignored. 

In May of the next year the Antonisen just mentioned sent capital 
from Siam to Cocks in Hirado by one of Jan Joosten’s ships, and Cocks then 
sent it on to Bantam. In September of the same year, Joosten accompanied 
Specx, head of the Dutch factory, to Edo, where he carried on negotiations 
with the Shégunate. He also sent a letter to the Dutch trading house. All the 
guns and lead imported by the Dutch had been bought up by the Shégun—this 
at a time immediately before the Battle of Osaka—and he was short of goods 
to sell. He would, he said, take 20% of the profit as his share, and would 
bear all the expenses involved himself. He urged them accordingly to send 
more goods with all speed. The value of trade between him and the Dutch 
trading house during the period from January of the next year till about 
February, 1616, is reported variously at 5,000 ducats, 500 tael or 1,600 tael. 

He was held, thus, in particular esteem at both the Dutch and the 
English factories. When he visited a Dutch vessel which had come to Hirado 
he was accorded, as he left the ship, a salute of seven guns. In the same 
way, he was accorded a salute of nine guns by the Dutch when he set off 
from Hirado on a trip to Kyoto. 

On June 30, 1615, Cocks entertained Joosten, who had returned from 
Kyoto, and the head of the Dutch factory. The next day, Cocks and his 
associates were entertained in return by Joosten, who passed on to the gather- 
ing rumors he had heard of Ieyasu’s great victory in the Battle of Osaka, and 
of the defeat and death of Hideyori. On September 6 of the next year, 1616, 
Cocks was invited to Joosten’s mansion in Edo, where he was given a great 
welcome. At the same time, he gave presents to Joosten’s wife and daughter 
as a mark of gratitude for the large-scale intercessions on behalf of the English 
trading house made by Joosten during Will Adams’ absence. The mansion 
referred to here, in which his wife and daughter lived, was probably the one 
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built at Yayosugashi and referred to above. 

Almost every year Joosten was busy going to and fro between Hirado 
and Edo, while he occasionally extended his activities to Nagasaki, Sakai and 
Kyoto. 

As well as making journeys personally, he occasionally sent his Japanese 
employes Yogor6 and Magosuke on similar trips, or sent them abroad to distant 
lands aboard the “red seal” ships in search of trade. 

In the autumn of the previous year, 1617, Joosten recommended to a 
Dutchman that he seek an audience with the Shdgun, then staying in Fushimi, 
without the knowledge of Lord Matsuura, the daimyé of Hirado. The audi- 
ence, however, was refused by the Shégun’s chief councillors, who advised him 
that audiences should as a matter of course be arranged through the bugydé 
(local magistrate) at Hirado. Almost certainly, however, the displeasure of 
Lord Matsuura was aroused. 

In March of the next year, Jan Pieterszoon Coen, Governor-General 
of the East Indies, issued instructions to Specx, head of the Dutch factory 
in Hirado, in which he warned the latter to be on his guard with Jan Joosten, 
and not to do too much for him until he exerted himself properly over 
audiences with the Shégun and other such matters. Then, on July 20 of the 
same year, 1618, Specx and his followers went up to Edo bearing gifts and 
requested Adams to arrange an audience for them with the Shégun. The 
reason for this was that Jan Joosten had lost the patronage of the Shégun 
and his ministers for telling lies. Subsequently, Cocks has this to say in a 
letter he sent to the East India Company on March 10, 1620: 

A Dutchman, who had lived in the country twenty years, and he 
spoke the Japanese language fluently, being up at the Imperial Court, 
began to boast of the power of the “King” of Holland, and that he kept 
all the other European kings in subjection. This flourish was made in 
the presence of Cocks, and other English, the Dutchman supposing that 
he was not understood by them. But our Company's Agent, correcting 
him, explained the nature of the Dutch Government, and that but for 
the assistance of the King of England, the States of Holland had never 
vaunted of their power. The Portuguese and Spaniards were present at 
this discourse, and jeered the braggart at his exposure, while the Japanese 
bystanders joined in the laugh. 

Though this report is by an Englishman not very well disposed to 
the Dutch, it admits at least that Joosten’s long stay in Japan had made him 
proficient at Japanese. It makes it plain, at the same time, that he was at 
times somewhat indiscreet in his words and deeds, and his position in the 
country became rather awkward for a while. Despite this, he had an audience 
with the Shégun in 1619, and eventually obtained a license to send a ship to 
Tongking. Again, in 1621 a number of the members of the Dutch factory 
went on one of his ships to Cochin China, bearing a large amount of capital 
for trading purposes. It is clear from such things that the rift between 
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Joosten on the one hand, and the Shégunate and the Dutch factory on the 
other, was not yet so very fatal. 


JAN JOOSTEN’S DEATH AND HIS FAMILY 


For more than twenty years after his first arrival in Japan, Jan Joosten 
was extremely active both within the country and abroad. As we have seen, 
however, in the summer of 1618 he incurred the displeasure of the Shégun. 
What was worse, on May 16, 1620, Will Adams, who had shared with him 
the dangers of life on board the “Liefde,” and who had like him striven to 
develop foreign trade under the patronage of the Shégunate, passed away at 
Hirado. Joosten himself must have been over 60 at least. The advent of old 
age seems to have brought home to him the solitude of his position, and to 
have made him homesick, for in September, 1621, he asked the East India 
Company to arrange for him to go home. At the end of March next year, he 
went on board, and set about fitting out the ship for the trip to Batavia. Coen, 
the Governor-General, to whom the application was addressed, sent him the 
following reply on June 2, 1622: 

I have received your letter of September 28 last year, and have given 
approval to your request. You seem not to appreciate the situation here. 
According to communications from home, there is absolutely no demand 
for ebony from this area, and the directors of the company have issued 
urgent instructions that no more be sent in future. We have good-quality 
stuff here at 14% real per picul (133 1/3 Ibs.), but the Chinese do not want 
it. Again, so much Japanese camphor has been sent us that there is no 
demand either here or at home. Your wisest course would be to invest 
the money you have in Chinese raw silk or silk cloth. Be that as it may, 
we hereby give permission for you to return to Holland. 

Batavia June 2, 1622 


For information as to Joosten’s departure from Japan and what hap- 
pened subsequently, let us refer once more to a letter from Cocks: 

At length the eleven Englishmen left in Japan, belonging to the ship 

Moon, escaped from Nangasakki, in a junk belonging to John Joosen, 

a Dutchman, who first arrived in Japan with Wm. Adames, the English 

pilot. This Joosen was much indebted to some noblemen at Court; 

and having some reason to fear that the Emperor would “cut” him, he 

stole away privately, in a junk manned by these Englishmen and some 

Chinese. The junk arrived at Jaccatra in June 1622. What became of 

Joosen and the Englishmen does not appear: but there is reason to 

surmise that they were disposed of by the Chinese, who thus became 

masters of the junk. 

It seems, thus, that, having lost the patronage of the Shdgun the previ- 

ous year, he left Japan and did in fact reach his first destination, Batavia. 

However, his misunderstanding concerning the goods he had sent there, to 
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gether with outstanding accounts with the Company which he had not paid, 
prevented the negotiations for his return home from going as he had hoped. 
Accordingly, he gave up the idea of returning home and decided to go back 
to Japan instead. Fate willed otherwise, however, and the voyage was des- 
tined to prove his last. A communication from Camps, head of the Dutch 
factory in Hirade, on October 5, 1623, reports in the following fashion: 

We are informed that Jan Joosten was shipwrecked and drowned 
in the shallows at Poelececir as he was on his way back to Japan. May 
God bless his soul. He has an adopted son and daughter here but they are 
a bad lot, and though Your Excellency has ordered us to pay them, we 
cannot open relations with them. His friend says that it would prob- 
ably be better to pay the money at home r2iher than here. 

According to Camps, thus, Joosten had an adopted son and daughter 
at Hirado. Previously, in September, 1616, Cocks had given presents to 
Joosten’s wife and daughter in Edo as a mark of appreciation for his help, 
while in March, 1622, when Camps had invited Cocks and several others of 
his friends to see the Kabuki in Edo, an adopted son of Joosten’s had been in 
the party. The son and daughter in question here are almost certainly the 
same persons that are mentioned in Camps’ report. Again, on August 15, 
1615, Joosten had dinner with his friends and his younger brother, with 
whom he had been reunited after some 15 years when his brother happened 
to come to Japan on the Dutch ship “Enckhuisen.” On November 19 of the 
same year, when his brother’s ship left Japan, Joosten himself entrusted him 
with a letter. 

Apart from this, Joosten makes no mention of any near relatives. 
His letters and the records of the Dutch factory have not a single word to say 
about any wife and children he might have left behind at home. It seems 
likely, thus, that he was still single when he first came to Japan. 

According to a work giving the reminiscences of one Tenjiku Tokubei, 
Tokubei as a young man made a voyage to Siam in 1630 on one of Joosten’s 
ships. Since the date given is several years after Joosten’s death, the story, 
if true, would suggest that his heir and successor had taken over his father’s 
name and was engaging in foreign trade, in just the same way that Will 
Adams’ son, on his father’s death, succeeded to his father’s Japanese name 
of “Miura Anjin” and engaged in trade in the South Pacific until just before 
the Shégunate cut the country off from all outside contact. Unfortunately, 
however, there are no records of any kind concerning the two men’s children 
and what befell them in later years. 
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Photographing Bird Life 
Its Makoto 


The Breeding Grounds of the Umigarasu 


HE northern seas beyond the window receded cobalt-blue into the 

T distance, where the dim shape of Hokkaid6’s main island was dimly 

discernible like something out of an old-style India-ink painting. I had 

just arrived here on Teuri Island, traveling on the only boat available—a tiny 
affair, far too small for a ferry making only one journey per day. 

I had left Tokyo by the night train forty-five hours before—a far from 
short journey, even allowing for one overnight stop—and the island was as 
lonely as one might expect of a spot at the northwestern extremity of Japan. 
My purpose in coming was to photograph the umigarasu (Bering Island guil- 
lemot) colony—the only one left in Japan—living on the cliffs of the island. 

Each species of sea-bird requires a different set of conditions for its 
breeding grounds. This means that in the few places where all the conditions 
for a particular species are combined, great flocks of hundreds or thousands— 
sometimes even tens of thousands—of birds gather to breed. 

I have a particular memory associated with sea-birds, a memory of an 
originally unpleasant experience which time has now made pleasant. About 
400 miles south of Tokyo lies the island of Torishima—‘Bird Island.” It 
has a Meteorological Bureau observatory, but not a single inhabitant of its 
own. I once went to this island to photograph the ahddori (Steller’s albatross), 
which at one time was reputed to be extinct. To get there, I and the news- 
paper reporter who went with me got a lift on the Meteorological Bureau's 
supply ship, which visits the island once every three months. As with most 
islands of volcanic origin, Torishima is surrounded by sheer cliffs anything from 
one hundred to several hundred feet high; there are no harbors, and it is im- 
possible to use a gangplank for boarding the lighter. Instead, one has to be 
lowered into the lighter by crane. To be held thus, dangling over the sea, is 
not a particularly pleasant experience. 

In the old days, the whole island is said to have been white with aho- 
dori, but now a fan-shaped area where the cliff-face has crumbled away, half- 
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way up a cliff two or three hundred feet high on the south side of the island, 
is the only breeding ground left. 

To get there from the observatory, one has to choose one’s time and 
make one’s way over the wave-washed rocks along the shore. Arrived below 
the breeding ground, one has still to climb up about 50 feet of cliff to 
reach it. 

I spent three days alone on the slope formed by the crumbling of the 
cliff halfway up; the uncanny atmosphere and solitude of the place made it a 
veritable “valley of death.” To get back, one has to climb up nearly 150 feet 
of cliff to the top of the island. The red-seared volcanic rock is soft, and one 
must concentrate every nerve on each step one makes. The newspaperman 
with me got stuck with fright halfway up, and I had one of the hardest times 
of my life rescuing him. It is almost always this way with the breeding grounds 
of sea-birds: they choose the spots most inaccessible to human beings. 

The umigarasu at Teuri Island are no exception. The west side of the 
island, eroded by the rough waves of the Japan Sea, presents a succession of 
cliffs all about 500 feet high. The strangest sight of all is a rock known as 
Red Rock which, being only 12 feet thick though 150 feet high, is like a great 
board stood up on edge. On the ledges of this Red Rock, the umigarasu 
gather to lay their eggs, packing the narrow space available till there is scarcely 
room for them to stand (see photograph). 

I hired a small boat and set off for the breeding grounds on the west 
side of the island. The ledges of the rock were white with the birds’ drop- 
pings, and it was easy to spot their nesting places even from afar. 

Finding it impossible to climb Red Rock itself, I climbed the cliff facing 
it till I was on a level with the birds. They stood there on the ledges in rows, 
just like the bottles on the shelves behind the bar in some drinking-place. 

The umigarasu lays only one egg, which it incubates by keeping it on 
top of its foot. Not a single egg is like any other in its coloring and mark- 
ings. It has been claimed that this is to prevent confusion due to overcrowd- 
ing at the breeding grounds. True or not, it is an interesting theory. Their 
“incubating,” too, is by no means as painstaking as that of other birds. The 
female will often go off in search of food before the male comes back. Again, 
even when the parents come back to the egg, they do not take it up at once 
but busy themselves preening their feathers or making themselves beautiful 
generally. The busybodies among them spend their time pecking at their 
neighbors as well as themselves. For all this, though, after about a month or 
so every egg miraculously hatches into a chick. 

I tried all kinds of ways to get a photograph of them in flight, but they 
flew surprisingly fast, and I had little confidence in the results. Then I 
had a good idea. I stood beneath the cliff beneath which they were nesting, 
with my back up against it, and waited for the parents to come back across 
the sea from their hunt for food. This way it is easier to catch them in the 
finder of the camera. In flight they look exactly—if I may be pardoned an- 
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other allusion to drink—like beer bottles with wings. 

One particularly fine sight was to see the umigarasu living on the ledges 
of Red Rock startled by something, when they would all leap at once, in a 
great shower, into the sea. 

I got photos of several different species of sea-bird before returning 
home. In this, I was heavily indebted to Yahachi, the fisherman who steered 
our small boat wherever I wished among the rocks. It was on the same island, 
too, that I first saw the nogoma (ruby-throat), the red-throated bird of the North, 
and heard its silvery warbling, thus satisfying one of my long-cherished ambitions. 


The Honey-Buzzard’s Nest 


It was many years since I had first started photographing birds, but so 
far I had no opportunity to get pictures of birds in the eagle and hawk fam- 
ilies. The only hawk’s nest I had ever seen had been a single chicken-hawk’s 
nest high up above my head in a tree. Now, however, a postcard had arrived 
from a young friend of mine in Nagano Prefecture, announcing that a fine 
specimen of a honey-buzzard’s nest had been found and that I was to come to 
photograph it. 

From mid-July on, the Central Line is packed with people going climb- 
ing in the Japan Alps, so much so that one wonders what on earth drives so 
many young people to the mountains in this way. There are no seats left, so 
one sleeps in the gangways, and when one wakes, every joint in one’s body is 
stiff. One passes through Shiojiri, and with a sudden roar the train glides 
down into the Matsumoto Plain. Now people awake at last, and can be heard 
complaining about the weather. They are probably unfamiliar with the sum- 
mer weather here in the Shinshi mountains. This weather is known as asa- 
gumori, “morning cloudiness.” The cloudier it is in the morning, the clearer 
and hotter it is later in the day. I, who had lived in Nagano Prefecture for 
three years, was already apprehensive about the heat to come later that day. 

My fears were well-founded. As I followed my friend, who had come 
to take me to the nest, the dust rose at each step, sticking in grimy flecks on 
our sweaty hands. It had obviously been fine for many days past. The clouds 
began to break, and once we were beyond Azumino the jagged peaks of the 
Northern Japan Alps—Otaki, Chégatake, Jénen—began to show themselves 
against a cobalt-blue July sky. 

The honey-buzzard’s nest was in a wood of oak and chestnut mixed 
with a few cedars, on a steep hillside with a slope of perhaps, some 40°. It 
had been built about 20 feet up in a chestnut tree, and, this being its first 
year, was as solid and broad in width as one could wish for in a hawk’s nest. 

At our approach, the parent birds flew up from the nest, circled several 
times above our heads uttering shrill cries, then flew off. 

I climbed the tree in the hope of photographing the nest and eggs but, 
to my great surprise, I found that one of the eggs was already hatched. I was 
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thus given the wonderful opportunity of photographing at one and the same 
time a newly-hatched chick covered with pure-white down and a beautiful 
reddish-brown egg, together in the same nest. I had thought it must be near 
hatching-time, but never dreamed that I should arrive on the very day. 

Parental love—if that is the right word—is particularly strong in birds 
just before and after hatching, and I expected the parents back at the nest 
quite quickly. I hastily set up my blinds, therefore, at a point where I could 
look down on the nest. I camouflaged the outside with branches, and crept 
inside. 

I waited with bated breath. Some tits, their breeding season over, came 
along with their young, flying from branch to branch in search of food. The 
way they would hang upside-down, searching even the backs of the leaves on 
small twigs for food, was amusing and charming at the same time. 

Suddenly, I heard the sound of beating wings. Peering through a hole 
in the blind, I saw a parent bird flying unhurriedly near the nest, its brownish 
tail-feathers with broad black stripes clearly visible. Several times it stopped 
near the nest to spy out the land, then flew off again. Finally, with a dull 
beating of wings, the parent bird alighted on the nest. But it was still not 
at ease. At first, it flew off every time the shutter of my camera clicked. After 
a few times, however, it got used to it, and settled its body deep down in the 
nest against the newly-hatched chick and the egg. From now on, I had to 
rustle the blinds to draw its attention every time I wanted it to perform. 

In this way, thus, my first attempt at photographing hawks went un- 
expetedly smoothly. My second visit to the nest was about three weeks later, 
at ‘evinning of August. The broad leaves of the trees were now at their 
denser, and the air in the deep shade beneath the trees was refreshingly 
cool. The chicks were already quite big; the black feathers had begun to 
sprout on their wings and one could already detect, in the way they braced 
their yellow legs, that species of nobility common to all birds of prey. When- 
ever I climbed the tree to get a shot of them, they drew themselves down into 
the nest and pressed their heads together on guard. 

Once the chicks get big, they do not die even if left a while without 
food, and the parents are sometimes absent for quite long periods. Thinking 
it might be dificult in just one day to get good shots of them looking after their 
chicks, I took special care with the camouflaging of the blinds. When one 
stays inside the blinds for a long period at a time, it is a great pleasure to 
watch the small birds that come close and to hear them singing. Two of them 
—in all probability chicks from the same brood, reared in some out-of-the-way 
spot in the gloomy cedar-wood nearby—were trying to warble with their still- 
inadequate, baby voices. A flock of bulbuls went by with harsh, clamorous 
cries, leaving the wood behind them silent save for the chirping of the sparrows. 
With the end of the singing season in early August, almost all birds lapse into 
silence; only the cuckoo sings with his penetrating voice, as though lamenting 
the passing of summer. 
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It seemed to me as I watched from behind the blinds that the chicks 
realized immediately whenever a parent-bird approached. Whether they heard 
their cries, or whether they guessed from the sound of their wings, they lifted 
themselves up in the nest and went “cheep-cheep” in what seemed like whee- 
dling voices. Then, as if summoned by their voices, the parent-bird would come 
flying along to the usual accompaniment of beating wings, bearing in its beak 
a small bird stripped clean of all its feathers. Unable to wait for the parent 
to pull their food to pieces for them, the chicks would pull with might and 
main at the small bird’s legs. The parent however, holding the prey down 
firmly with its claws, would pull it to pieces with its sharp claws and give it 
to the babies. Once it had given them all the food, it would fly off again, 
with a keen glance at the blind as it went. 

I still have, along with my memories of the dazzling Azumino summer, 
a set of photographs which give a cross-section of the life of the hawks that 
go there every year to build their nests. Every time I look at these photo- 
graphs, I feel fresh gratitude for the friend who brought me there to take 
them. 


The Crested Ibis at Home 


The way I came to hear that a Japanese crested ibis’s nest had been 
found, and to go to photograph it, was rather unusual. I was writing an 
article to accompany some photographs in a magazine when, as was my custom, 
I turned on the radio to listen to the recorded news. This news is always 
full of local color, and to my surprise, the news included a report that a 
crested ibis’s nest had been discovered in the mountains of the Noto Peninsula, 
and that the nest held two chicks. An hour later, I was on the express to Noto. 

What was it, you may ask, that attracted me so much? There was the 
fact, of course, that the crested ibis is on the verge of extinction. Its scientific 
name too—Nipponica Nippon—cannot but give it an added attraction in 
Japanese eyes. Almost nothing moreover, was known of its breeding habits. 
In addition, although any number of people had been to Sado Island—the 
only place it was known to inhabit in Japan—in the hope of photographing 
it, they had not even got a glimpse of the bird. 

It was the middle of May, the long, oppressive winter of northern Japan 
had lifted, and white clouds were sparkling in a blue sky reminiscent of early 
summer when I alighted for the first time in my life at the station for the 
Noto Peninsula. 

Very few Japanese today know that the word toki-iro (“crested-ibis 
color,” a kind of frost-pink) comes from the name of this bird. Very few, in 
fact, know even of its existence. This is not strange, for even among orni- 
thologists in this country there are only one or two people who have ever seen 
the species in its wild state. 

The spot was a completely rustic mountain village in the hills, with 
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not a hotel to its name. The double cherry was dropping its blossom in lament 
for the spring, the bright yellow petals of the yamabuki flower were peeping 
out through their buds, and all the hills seemed to be sprouting new greenery. 

The primary-school teacher whom the broadcasting company had 
contacted to meet me took me straightway to see the nest. This was in a red- 
pine wood in the hilly area on the edge of the village, surprisingly close to 
human habitation. Alarmed at our approach, the parent birds flew up from 
the branch whence they had been keeping an eye on their chicks, and began 
to wheel around in the sky above, emitting harsh cries. They fluttered their 
wings rapidly against the unbelievably blue sky, the rays of the setting sun 
glancing off them so that their whole bodies shone pink in wonderful contrast 
to their vivid red faces. Even after I had taken more than ten pictures in 
succession with a 250-mm. lens, my hands as they held the camera still shook 
with excitement. 

The success of one’s photos is decided at the time one puts up the 
blinds. This is why one must first find out as much as possible about the 
habits of the birds and the lie of the land. Hearing that the birds were ex- 
tremely suspicious, I decided to hang up my blind before doing anything else, 
in the hope that this would make them come back to the nest quickly and 
make sure that they would not abandon it. With a silent prayer, I hung my 
blind in some bushes on a slope opposite the nest, in such a way that the nest 
would be slightly above eye-level. 

I was behind my blind by seven in the morning, waiting for the parent- 
birds to return to their nest. At first, my mind was a mixture of hope and 
of apprehension lest they should not come back after all. The chicks, ready 
soon to leave the nest, spent the time pecking at each other and beating their 
wings. Then, after perhaps three hours had passed, the parents finally re- 
turned to their nest, though only after they had alighted on several of the 
nearby trees in succession. I do not know when they acquired the habit, but 
not once did they return straight to the nest. 

The parent birds would give the chicks their food by putting the chicks’ 
beaks deep into their own and shaking their own heads to disgorge the food. 
The wings that the chicks beat in delight were already a translucent pink in 
color. It took three days before the male bird got used to the sound of the 
shutter of my camera and would stay by ‘the nest watching the chicks till the 
female bird came back. Since the chicks were almost ready to leave the nest, 
I did not climb up the tree to take photos of them. Even if they had been 
small, however, it is extremely doubtful whether I should have had the pluck 
to shin up 50 feet of slippery red-pine trunk just for that. 

I spent quite a long time getting my photographs of the crested ibis, 
but it was worth it; it will be a long time before my mind’s eye loses its image 
of the bird flying against the bright blue sky. 
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American Literature in J apan 


Nishikawa Masaini 


3 tee purpose of this article is to trace historically, first, the introduction 
of American writers into Japan and their reception by the public, and, 
secondly, the study of American literature in Japanese colleges and 
universities. In doing so, it is convenient to divide the one hundred years 
under discussion into the following four periods: 
(1) The First Period (1868-1912): the Meiji Era; 
(2) The Second Period (1913-26): the Taishé Era; 
(3) The Third Period (1927-45): from the second year of the Shéwa 
Era to the end of World War II; and 
(4) The Fourth Period (1945- ): from the end of World War II to 
the present day. 


THE FIRST PERIOD (1868-1912 


The best way of writing a history of American literature in Japan is 
to begin with the first years of the Meiji Era (1868-1912), when the feudal 
system and the seclusion policy of the Tokugawa Shogunate were abolished. 
One can, of course, go back farther than that. Commodore Perry’s arrival in 
1853 aroused a lively interest in things American, and almost immediately 
several books on American politics and geography were translated. However, 
it was some years before people began to take an interest in American litera- 
ture. 

The first translation of a literary work worth mentioning was made 
in 1871. This was Peter Parley’s Universal History, which was soon after to 
be used as a textbook in many schools. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was 
the first American poet to be introduced to Japan. In 1882—by a strange 
coincidence the year of Longfellow’s death—there appeared a book called 
Selections from New-Style Poetry (Shintai-shi-shd). This book is very im- 
portant in the history of modern Japanese poetry, since it opened the eyes 
of Japanese poets—whose works had been generally confined within the narrow 
limits of thirty-one or seventeen syllables—to a freer style of poetry. It con- 
tained translations of two of Longfellow’s poems, “Children” and “A Psalm 
of Life,” together with some pieces chosen from the works of Shukespeare, 
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Gray, Campbell and Tennyson. 

Not only was Longfellow the first American writer of poetry to become 
known to the Japanese public, but it seems that he was then considered to 
be one of the world’s outstanding poets. One Japanese scholar even said that 
anyone wishing to understand Western poetry should begin with Longfellow. 
Apparently his estimate of Longfellow was derived from American enthusiasm 
for this popular poet. 

Next to be introduced was Washington Irving. Four years after the 
publication of the aforesaid Selections, the story of “Rip Van Winkle” was told 
in rhyming verse. It was followed by the Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 
who continued to be one of the most widely-read foreign authors during the 
fifty years of Meiji. 

By the end of the Meiji Era, the Japanese had come to know, at least 
by name, such American writers as Edgar Allan Poe, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry David Thoreau, Walt Whitman, Bret Harte and 
Mark Twain. “On the Poetry of Walt Whitman, the Typical Man of De- 
mocracy in Literary Circles” was the title of an essay written by Natsume 
Séseki, who taught English literature at Tokyo Imperial University for several 
years and later became one of the most distinguished novelists in the history 
of modern Japanese literature. It was published in 1892, the year of Whit- 
man’s death, when the Japanese public heard of this poet for the first time. 
Whitman subsequently became, together with Emerson and Poe, very familiar 
to the Japanese public. Emerson was eagerly read by Kitamura Tokoku. The 
latter, who was a romantic poet and critic, learnt much from Emerson’s view 
of nature and from his optimism, but he himself failed in the struggle to live 
and ended his young life by committing suicide, leaving behind an unfinished 
book about Emerson. Poe taught the Japanese an aesthetic theory of poetry 
and the “philosophy of composition.” Not only were his stories widely read, 
but certain novelists and poets came under his influence also, the most notable 
case being Akutagawa Ryinosuke, though the latter belonged in fact to the 
later Taish6 Era. It may be added, by the way, that Akutagawa was the 
first to introduce Ambrose Bierce to the Japanese public. 

In general, what kinds of foreign books were translated into Japanese 
during the Meiji Era? The political novels of Benjamin Disraeli and Bulwer- 
Lytton, and the pseudo-scientific fiction of Jules Verne, were very popular 
before 1890. After that there came a time when German and Russian novels 
were the fashion. Then, at the beginning of this century, French naturalism 
ousted Russian realism, and works by Guy de Maupassant and Emile Zola 
greatly influenced nearly all Japanese novelists. Under the influence of French 
naturalism, they produced a succession of naturalistic works at the end of the 
Meiji Era. 

The influence of Poe mentioned above worked, perhaps, as an antidote 
to this tendency. Yet, compared with British, Russian or French literature, 
the influence of American literature can hardly be said to have been very deep 
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during this period. There is, however, one exception—Benjamin Franklin. 
His Autobiography was, as we have seen, one of the most widely read foreign 
books, not only in translation, but also as a textbook in schools, and not a 
few people tried to attain moral perfection by imitating Franklin’s example. 
As for children’s books, an excellent translation of Mrs. Burnett’s Little Lord 
Fauntleroy was done in 1891, and soon became very popular among Japanese 
children. Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn had to wait for 
their popularity until the Second Period. 

Finally, mention must be made of the efforts made by Yone Noguchi 
to bring the poets of the two nations together. Noguchi, who was a poet and 
disciple of Joaquin Miller, came back to Japan in 1903 after a ten-year stay 
in the United States, and began compiling an international anthology of 
modern poetry. His first achievement was entitled Ayamegusa or Iris, the 
second Toyohatagumo or A Pretty Bank of Clouds. For these, Joaquin Miller, 
Josephine Preston Peabody, Edwin Markham and others contributed their 
poems from America, but the project unfortunately went no further than these 
two publications. 


THE SECOND PERIOD (1913-26) 


Throughout the years of Taishé, changing literary fashions were in- 
troduced into Japan as soon as they made their appearance in Europe and 
America. It was, above all, Leo Tolstoi who impressed the leading thinkers 
of the day; his humanitarian attitude led them to an understanding of demo- 
cratic ideas, which in turn led to a better understanding of Whitman. In 
1914, there appeared a book called The Poet of the People, which contained, 
among other things, an inspiring study of Whitman written by Uchimura 
Kanz6, the author of How I Became a Christian. While democratic ideas 
began to influence Japanese ways of thinking, there arose a group of poets 
who revolted against the so-called “art for art’s sake” attitude and insisted 
that poetry should be written for the people, with a freer use of form and 
language. As the typical poet for the people, they cited Whitman, and they 
translated his poems in quick succession. Here at last American literature 
may be said to have begun its direct influence upon our writings. 

Since that time, Whitman has been the most popular American poet 
in Japan, and many articles and books have been published about him. In 
1919, the centenary of his birth, a complete translation of Leaves of Grass was 
attempted, while literary magazines devoted either part or all of their space 
to articles about him. Later, a periodical called Blake and Whitman was 
issued monthly, from January, 1931, to December, 1932, and a bibliography 
of works on Whitman in Japan was compiled by an enthusiast. Though 
there have been some ups and downs, enthusiasm for Whitman still continues. 
In 1953, the Perry Centennial Year, a Whitman exhibition was held in Tokyo, 
at which many books—Whitman’s own works, studies of his poetry and prose 
both in English and Japanese, and translations,—were put on show. On 
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this occasion, visitors reportedly numbered many thousands. 

From just before the end of World War I, socialism gradually gained a 
hold on the minds of Japanese intellectuals and leftist writers, who tried in turn 
to find fellow thinkers in Russia, France, England and America. Jack London 
was the first among American socialistic writers to be introduced in Japan, 
and The Call of the Wild, White Fang, The People of the Abyss and evea 
The Iron Heel were rendered into Japanese. Next came Upton Sinclair; 
most of his important books such as The Jungle, King Coal, Oil!, Boston, The 
Brass Check, Money Writes and The Books of Life were made available to the 
public in Japanese. His biography by Floyd Dell was also translated. After 
a while, however, Sinclair’s works began to lose their popularity. Those who 
were not satisfied with Sinclair turned to Michael Gold, whose 120 Million 
and Jews Without Money were soon done into Japanese. 

Let us glance here at the relationship between American literature and 
the New Drama movement in Japan, which corresponds perhaps to the Little 
Theatre movement in the United States. The New Drama movement started 
in Japan at almost the same time that socialistic literature became the fashion. 
Since this period, plays by Eugene O'Neill have often been put on the stage, 
and his name has become very familiar to lovers of the modern stage here. 
The following O'Neill plays were performed before the China Incident (the 
dates of the first performances are given in brackets):— 

Beyond the Horizon (Oct., 1924) 

Before Breakfast (Feb., 1927) 

The Long Voyage Home (Feb., 1927) 

The Great God Brown (May, 1928) 

Bound East for Cardiff (March, 1931) 

The Hairy Ape (Feb., 1932) 

At that time our younger playwrights and players were eager to share 
the interests of the nation across the Pacific, a nation which they believed to 
be trying to solve similar problems to those they were themselves faced with. 
They hoped that O’Neill would help revolutionize Japanese drama as he had 
done that of America, and he did, though he was not the only playwright 
they turned to for guidance. Among the newer playwrights and their plays 
which were put on the stage are:— 

Elmer Rice: The Adding Machine (1931) 

. ” Street Scene (1932) 

Maxwell Anderson: Wintersei (1937) 

Clifford Odets: Awake and Sing (1938) 

Sidney Kingsley: Dead End (1938) 

Robert Sherwood: The Petrified Forest (1938) 

M. Hart and G. Kaufman: You Can’t Take It With You (1939) 

It is worth noting that, with the exception of Rice’s two plays, all 
the above were translated and performed after the outbreak of the China 
Incident. 
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THE THIRD PERIOD (1927-45) 


The Third Period saw two periods during which American writers 
enjoyed a marked popularity among our reading public. The first was from 
the beginning of the Shéwa Period to about 1930, and the second during the 
China Incident. 

During the first period, almost at the same time that Upton Sinclair 
and Eugene O’Neill were being introduced, Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, 
Ohio, Floyd Dell’s Moon-Calf and An Unmarried Father, John Dos Passos’ 
The 42nd Parallel, Theodore Dreiser’s Jennie Gerhardt and An American 
Tragedy (in an abridged form), Ernest Hemingway's A Farewell to Arms, Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s The Party Dress and Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street were translated. 
A great interest was shown at the time in the postwar literature of Europe 
and America. Among British writers, the works of D. H. Lawrence, James 
Joyce, Aldous Huxley and Virginia Woolf were made known to the Japanese, 
side by side with the American authors I have just mentioned. In the case 
of postwar American literature, while there was a desire of course to read 
good literature, it must be remembered that there also existed a desire to 
see the new America—the America that had freed herself from the tradition 
of the Old World and reached a stage of complete independence. American 
writing had at last—the Japanese felt—become something more than a mere 
colonial literature and was soon to occupy a unique position in world 
literature. And on reading such authors as Sinclair Lewis or Sherwood 
Anderson, they were convinced that here at last was born a new literature. 

The second period began with the translation in 1935 of Pearl Buck's 
The Good Earth. Whatever commercial motives inspired the publishers, their 
enterprise proved very successful. The reading public found that there were 
many things to be learnt from China as seen through the eyes of an American 
lady, and The Good Earth became a best-seller soon after its publication. 
Following this, Sons and A House Divided were translated, and both were 
warmly welcomed. Pearl Buck’s popularity did not decline even after the out- 
break of the China Incident, and her works, even those whose scenes are not 
laid in China, were rendered into Japanese. The Good Earth, a best-seller 
in America, having been warmly received by the Japanese reading public, 
a succession of other American best-sellers were also translated—Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ The Yearling, 
and so on. 

There is no denying that there was something speculative about all this, 
and the tendency was by no means sound. Even so, it is remarkable that such 
a number of American books—not only best-sellers, but other less popular 
books also—were published during this period when Japanese-American rela- 
tions were becoming more and more critical. The following is a list of some 
of the translations that came out in 1940. 

Frederick L. Allen: Only Yesterday. 

Harvey Allen: Anthony Adverse. 
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Sherwood Anderson: Dark Laughter. 

Irving Babbitt: Rousseau and Romanticism. 

Louis Bromfield: The Rains Came. 

Pearl Buck: This Proud Heart. 

Willa Cather: Lucy Gayheart. 

Rachel Field: All This and Heaven Too. 

Ernest Hemingway: To Have and Have Not. 

Langston Hughes: Not Without Laughter. 

Sinclair Lewis: Elmer Gantry. 

Carson McCullers: The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter. 

Clifford Odets: Golden Boy. 

Eugene O'Neill: Mourning Becomes Electra. 

George Santayana: The Last Puritan. 

Carl Van Doren: American Literature. 

Thornton Wilder: The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 

After this however, the government discouraged, or rather forbade, 
the publication of American books, and no translation of American literature, 
old or new, was published during the Pacific War. This does not mean that 
readers turned their backs on American books. Far from it; they always tried 
to read American novels if they were good. Gone With the Wind is a case 
in point. This world-famous novel was translated into Japanese before the 
war, but the publisher was forbidden to print additional copies when the 
Pacific War broke out, so that it became harder and harder for readers to 
secure a copy. However, such was the popularity of Gone With the 'Wind 
that whenever the readers managed to find a copy, they would read it and 
pass it on to one another. A high-school girl, for instance, who went to 
work in a factory, was reportedly seen absorbed in Gone With the Wind during 
the recess. The pleasure of reading is something that has nothing to do 
with war, it seems. 


THE FOURTH PERIOD (1945- 


As soon as World War II ended, the Japanese public began eagerly 
to seek after reading material, but it was almost impossible to satisfy its 
desire. When the publishing world recovered somewhat, the Occupation 
Forces offered a number of American books for translation into Japanese. 
The result, so far as literary works were concerned, was the publication of such 
books as the following: 

Van Wyck Brooks: The Flowering of New England. 

Pearl Buck: Kinsfolk. 

Willa Cather: My Antonia. 

Lloyd Douglas: The Robe. 

Edna Ferber: So Big. 

John Hersey: A Bell for Adano. 

™ 7 Hiroshima. 
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Betty MacDonald: The Egg and I. 

Ernie Pyle: Brave Men. 

William Saroyan: The Human Comedy. 

Frankly speaking, these books did not sell so well as their publishers 
had expected. The reason was, I think, that apart from the fact that the 
translations were not always good, these were not the kind of books the public 
wanted to read at that time. 

Next, Japanese publishers began to apply direct to American publishers 
for the copyrights of books they themselves selected. In this way, the following 
American books were offered to the public within the space of a few years: 


Erskine Caldwell: Tobacco Road. 

s ” God’s Little Acre. 
John Dos Passos: U.S.A. 
William Faulkner: Sanctuary. 


i ™ The Wild Palms. 

» te Intruder into the Dust. 
Ernest Hemingway: A Farewell to Arms. 

- s For Whom the Bell Tolls. 

m i The Old Man and the Sea. 

7 - The Sun Also Rises. 


Norman Mailer: The Naked and the Dead. 
Arthur Miler: Death of a Salesman. 
John Steinbeck: East of Eden. 


* = Of Mice and Men. 

ss - The Grapes of Wrath. 
» 0» The Red Pony. 

" . The Wayward Bus. 

- " Tortilla Flat. 

Thomas Wolfe: Look Homeward, Angel. 

Richard Wright: Black Boy. 

Not all these books sold equally well, but Hemingway, Mailer and 
Steinbeck were very warmly received. In the case of Arthur Miller, the trans- 
lation of Death of a Salesman sold tolerably well when one considers that 
books of plays do not generally sell well in Japan. When it was put on the 
stage in 1953, it was quite a hit, attracting many playgoers, both young and 
old. 

As just mentioned, translations are not always good. There are, in fact, 
not a few American literary works which should be translated anew by more 
competent translators. What is responsible for this phenomenon? It is, I 
suspect, the fact that translating foreign books is considered a lucrative busi- 
ness in this country (which it is not) so that it is not rare for unqualified per- 
sons to take to translating. Moreover, it is too ambitious, or rather foolhardy, 
to translate such writers as Dos Passos and Faulkner into Japanese, which has 
a very different system from European languages. I do not want, however, 
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to discourage the translation of such authors, since I know the earnestness 
with which some of the translators undertook the task. They have shown 
the same earnestness in translating Herman Melville’s Moby Dick. 

It should be added, in concluding this section, that the Japanese reading 
public is reading Hemingway, Faulkner and Steinbeck with the same interest 
that it takes in Jean-Paul Sartre, Albert Camus, George Orwell, Graham 
Greene and other French or British writers. 


THE STUDY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE IN JAPAN 


It was not until 1907 that Japan had A History of American Literature. 
In this year, A History of English Literature was published by Wasaburéd 
Asano, which contained a history of American literature in the form of a 
supplement. As this shows, the Japanese looked upon American literature 
at that time as a branch of English literature; and so, in fact, it was. The 
study of American literature was gradually undertaken more and more serious- 
ly, however, chiefly stimulated by the increased interest taken in Whitman; and 
with the translations of the works of Jack London and Upton Sinclair, interest 
in modern American literature quickened to the point where the distinction 
between British and American literature was at last noticed. The first history 
of American literature written with the distinction in view was American 
Literature, published in 1927 by Professor Takagaki of St. Paul’s University, 
Tokyo, who began lectures on American literature there a year after the 
publication of this book. 

After a brief survey of the history of American literature up to the 
outbreak of World War I, Professor Takagaki, who studied in the United 
States from 1919 to 1921, wrote about the various aspects of postwar liter2 -we, 
dwelling especially on the so-called “literary Renaissance of America - 
ture.” The study of American literature in our country may be said 
been properly started with the publication of this book. 

In 1938, Professor Takagaki revised and enlarged his boox ha 
supplementary chapter on American literature during the thirties, but, dis- 
satisfied with this work, which is more in the nature of an introduction than 
a critical study, he undertook further studies to enable him to publish a more 
scholarly work. It is greatly to be regretted that he did not live to realize 
his aim. Even so, he rendered an inestimable service to the study of American 
literature in Japan. Inspired by Professor Takagaki’s example, other profes- 
sors followed in his steps and wrote works about American novels, American 
criticism and main currents in American literature. Though most of them 
were written for the general reading public and could not be called academic 
studies, there are some worth mentioning here: 

Abe K6z6: The Formation of the American Spirit. (1947) 

Shimada Kinji: Poe and Baudelaire. (1948) 

Jugaku Bunshé: A Bibliography of R.W. Emerson in Japan. (1947) 

Shiga Masaru: American Literature, the Age of Realism. (1950) 
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Ishi Ichiré: Ernest Hemingway, a Critical Study. (1955) 

Taniguchi Rikuo: Ernest Hemingway, a Critical Study. (1956) 

Sait6 Hikaru: Emerson, a Biography. (1957) 

Ohashi Kenzaburé: American Novels in the Thirties. (1957) 

And6 Ichiré: Robert Frost, a Biography. (1958) 

Hayashi Nobuyuki: Herman Melville, a Critical Study. (1958) 

Mention must be also made of textbook publications. In 1912, a Tokyo 
publishing house began publishing a library of British and American classics, 
which contains more than one hundred titles by British and American authors, 
each with an introduction and notes prepared by Japanese scholars. Among 
American authors are Franklin, Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Whitman, 
Melville, Holmes, Mark Twain, Henry James, O’Neill and Rice. The same 
house also published a British and American Men of Letters Series—biogra- 
phies of a hundred British and American authors, including the lives of Irving, 
Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Whitman, Melville, Mark Twain, O’Neill, 
Dreiser and Sandburg. These publications have greatly helped students to get 
acquainted with American writers. 

Since the end of World War II, a lot of things have happened. One 
of the most remarkable facts is that many colleges and universities have opened 
separate courses in American literature where they previously had only courses 
in English literature. The result is that not a few students eagerly take to the 
study of American literature and write their graduation theses about Poe, 
Melville, Hemingway, Faulkner, Steinbeck, and so on. 

Japanese professors and students, this means, are now studying Amer- 
ican literature harder than ever. Side by side with the study of American 
literature, we are studying American English scientifically, We are trying, 
for example, to understand the stylistic difference between “He went out of 
the door,” and “He went out the door.” We are working, admittedly, under 
unfavorable conditions. So long as we stay in Japan, we cannot easily get rare 
books or avail ourselves of original manuscripts. Nevertheless, I earnestly 
hope that we may contribute something to the study of American literature 
and American English in the not too distant future. 
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Ike Taiga 


Painter of Nanga 


Suzuki Susumu 


N recent years the West appears to have developed a strong interest in 
Japanese ink painting, and this journal has had occasion to publish articles 
on both Sesshi and Tomioka Tessai, who, though living in widely different 

periods, were both masters in this field. 

When discussing the ink monochrome, it is necessary to distinguish 
carefully between two principal styles, which the Chinese long ago classified 
as the “northern style,” hokuga in Japanese, and the “southern style,” nanga. 
Contrary to appearances, these classifications have little to do with geography. 
The hokuga was essentially the rather brittle, technically complicated style 
employed by professional Chinese painters during the Yiian and Ming periods 
(roughly from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century), while the nanga 
was a gentler, more personal style first developed by scholars and literati who 
dabbled in painting. The two types appeared in China around the same time, 
but whereas hokuga was imported into Japan during the Ashikaga Period 
(1333-1573), the nanga did not find its’ way to this country until the Edo 
Period (1615-1868). 

The tardiness of the nanga is usually explained as a result of the fact 
that literati of the Chinese type did not appear in Japan until the Edo Period, 
or at least did not come to constitute a well-defined class, interested in art of 
this type. 

In the Edo Period there developed a sort of class distinction among 
styles of painting. The officially-supported Kano School, ‘which served the 
Shégun and feudal lords, employed the hokuga style or one of several deriva- 
tives; the painters who catered for the masses worked in the ukiyo-e style or 
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in the naturalistic style of Maruyama Okyo; the intellectuals, for their part, 
discovered the nanga. 

Generally regarded as the painters who gave the Japanese nanga its 
classic form are Ike Taiga and Yosa Buson, both of whom succeeded in im- 
parting to this Chinese medium a distinctly Japanese flavor. The relative 
merits of the two men have often been debated, but as a rule Taiga is con- 
sidered the greater artist, and it is with him that we are concerned here. 

He was born in 1728, and he died in 1776. As a child he was named 
Arina, but in later years he adopted a number of fancy names, among which 
the best known are Taiga, Kashé, and Kyiikazansh6. He is said to have be- 
longed to a farming family in the Kyoto region, but his genealogy is uncertain. 
As a boy he displayed a talent for handwriting, and he laid plans to become 
a calligrapher when he grew up, but eventually he turned to painting. At 
first he learned the style of the native Tosa School, but later he was taught 
the principles of the Chinese nanga, and still later he studied a number of 
other styles, both Chinese and Japanese. 

Taiga was fond of traveling, and having climbed Mt. Fuji, Mt. Haku- 
san, and Mt. Tateyama, he added to this list of pseudonyms one which nieant 
“Pilgrim to the Three Peaks.” Thanks to his travels, he was on excellent terms 
with Nature, and his landscapes reveal a realist’s sense of the beauty around 
him. Indeed, his intimacy with native Japanese landscapes was the quality that 
enabled him to convert the imported theories of the Chinese nanga into a 
genuinely Japanese idiom. 


THE NANGA IN JAPAN 

Since the nanga originated in China, it is sometimes said that Japa- 
nese versions of it are no more than poor imitations. In one sense, of course, 
they are—indeed, considering the nature of culture importation, one supposes 
that many of the Japanese artists must have tried to approach the Chinese 
style as closely as possible. Still, it would be a mistake to dismiss the Japa- 
nese nanga as a second-hand product, for the Japanese artists were rarely able 
to paint exact imitations, and often they quite unconsciously added Japa- 
nese touches. This fact, actually, is what leads some critics to consider the 
Japanese nanga inferior, but it would seem more logical to conclude that the 
Japanese elements give the Japanese nanga its character and distinction. After 
all, a painting does not have to be Chinese to be good. 

In China, since the nanga first appeared among literati, it was often 
referred to as the “literary-man-painting,” or bunjinga in Japanese. Strictly 
speaking, this was not a stylistic term—any painting in any style could be 
termed a bunjinga provided it was painted by a literary man. In practice, 
however, bunjinga was usually taken to mean a painting in free style, in which 
the artist dispensed with the technical rules employed by professional painters, 
and in the Yiian and Ming periods this, to all intents and purposes, meant the 
nanga. During the Ching Period (1644-1911), professional Chinese painters 
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Fall Moon on Tungting-hu (detail from fan). 


began to use the nanga style, but by this time the words nanga and bunjinga 
had already entered the Japanese language as synonyms, and they have re- 
mained that ever since, despite changes in their semantic content in China. 

The earliest Japanese nanga were, as one would expect, quite similar 
to the Chinese nanga in style. Technically they were very simple, even naive, 
but therein lay their charm. One can sense that the artists were searching for 
a new world, that they were stretching out feelers toward something fresh and 
novel. To be sure, the style was borrowed, and the Japanese artists handled 
it with a certain amount of awkwardness at first. Still, the paintings show a 
definite attempt at self-expression which comes as a pleasant relici from the 
more academic styles common among the professional painters of the day. 

In this connection, Taiga’s own early painting and sketches are of 
interest, for even in these he departed from the Chinese landscape, which to a 
Japanese eye was purely conceptual, and dealt instead with real Japanese 
scenery, Which he endowed with a poetry of his own. By actually traveling 
about the countryside, he gained the wisdom to comprehend the reality of 
Nature, thus displaying not only the feeling of the poet, but the intelligence 
of the scholar. 

A perfect host of Japanese painters worked in the nanga idiom. The 
most prominent among the early ones were Yanagisawa Kien, Sasaki Hyaku- 
sen, Gion Nankai, and Hattori Nankaku, all of whom were Confucian scholars. 
After Taiga and Buson, there followed Nakayama Kéyéd, Kimura Kenkadé, 
Nukina Kaioku, Aoki Mokubei, Uragami Gyokud6, Tanomura Chikuden, 
Okada Hanké, and Takahashi Sdhei, all of whom lived in the Kansai district. 
In the Kanto area, there were Tani Bunchd, Watanabe Kazan, Tachihara 
Kyésho, Takaku Aigai, and Tsubaki Chinzan, to mention only a few. 

These painters had varied backgrounds. Taiga himself belonged to a 
class of professional artists called “town painters” (machi-eshi) who painted for 
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the common people rather than for the upper feudal classes. His teacher 
Yanagisawa Kien was a Confucianist in the province of Kii, and Gion Nankai 
was a retainer in the fief of Kériyama. Yosa Buson was a wandering poet; 
Aoki Mokubei, a potter; and Uragami Gyokud6 a lute player who gave up 
his status as samurai to be an artist. The quality that these men had in 
common was their love of freedom, their determiiation to make their own 
personal arrangements with the world and society. ‘There was a certain ele 
ment of escapism in their attitude, but at the same time there was loftiness of 
purpose. They attempted not to change the world, but to rise above it. and 
the soft lyricism of their paintings reflects the passiveness with which they 
retreated into pleasant little worlds of their own. 

Because of this passiveness, the Japanese nanga lacks the depth and 
force of its Chinese model, but at its best it has a lyrical purity that touches 
the heart. If in the works of the Eight Great Chinese Masters of Yangchow 
one sees a strong spirit of defiance, in the Japanese nanga one feels oneself 
to be inside the world that the painter’s heart has created. 

In the early Japanese nanga there lingers that protest against the base- 
ness of society which first led to the development of the nanga style in China. 
There is a sense of uprightness, of nobility. The important thing about this 
quality, however, is that it is not stern and forbidding, as it is apt to be in 
Chinese paintings, but warm and humanistic. Each painting is a projection of 
the artist’s soul. The face by Taiga in Plate III looks at first glance to be an imi- 
tation of something Chinese. It seems stern and inaccessible. But as one gazes 
at it, one begins to feel that it is a kindly face, the face of a lovable old man. 
In a way, it is a projection of Taiga himself, cast in the form of a countenance 
he has examined closely. 

The humanism of the nanga artist is certainly not the same broad, 
objective sentiment as European humanism. Instead, it is a subjective pro 
jection of the artist's own feelings. The people drawn by the nanga artists, 
like the old man by Taiga, are all alter egos endowed with the artists’ own 
emotions. These painters looked upon their paintings as the locus for self 
expression, and even when they dealt with pure scenery, they painted Nature 
in their own image. Their landscapes are the landscapes that existed in their 
hearts—landscapes of the soul to which they were forced to retreat because 
of their antipathy to the society around them. 

One of the best Japanese works in the nanga style, Uragami Gyokudd’s 
“Snow Falling from an Eastern Cloud,” will serve as an illustration. It is 
not a mere snowscape, but an expression of the bleakness in Gyokud6’s soul as 
he left his wealthy home behind and set out to wander alone about the coun- 
try. More than a landscape, it is a projection of an imaginary world, en- 
veloped in Gyokud6’s sadness—the cold future he saw before him. 


TAIGA’S PERSONALITY 
Taiga has usually been represented as an eccentric who figured in a 
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number of unusual anecdotes, but he seems rather to have been humanitarian 
of scrupulous integrity. In fact, one gathers that his very adherence to his 
scruples was such that the people around him considered it eccentric. 

A writer named Ueda Shiisei, who lived around the same time as Taiga, 
wrote a series of personal essays dealing with Taiga and several of his other 
contemporaries. ‘“Taiga’s calligraphy and paintings,” commented Shiisei, 
“have gained quite a reputation, and now a scrap of paper he has drawn on 
costs as much as a rare and priceless jewel...When he was young I went to 
see him, and all he did was agree to everything I said and bow continuously 
to the floor in such an unctuous fashion that I did not know what to do... 
In his room there was a mountain of drawings that he had not been able to 
finish, and spilled ink flowed like a river...In order to celebrate the New 
Year, he and his wife Gyokushd busied themselves drawing pictures on fans, 
lanterns and tobacco-containers for the teashops and geishas of Gion. When 
someone asked him to draw this, that, or the other, he would readily assent 
and then happily draw something no one could possibly recognize.” 

Shisei intended this to be critical, his implication being that a scholar 
like Taiga was being ridiculous when he accepted orders from such lowly 
people as geisha. One cannot deny that it was unusual, but it is difficult today 
to consider Taiga at fault for being kind enough to receive ordinary towns- 
people and put them at ease. He must have been a gentle and affable man. 

Furthermore, the barb about not being able to recognize the subjects of 
his pictures is easy to understand, for the nanga was in many ways non-re- 
presentational, and it must have been difficult for the common people of the 
time to appreciate. A well-known episode in Taiga’s life shows how little the 
public was inclined to accept his work. It seems that when he was a young 
man he went about town peddling fan faces, but, finding that he could not sell 
any, he went out on a bridge and threw them into the river, saying at the 
time that he was “offering them up to the Dragon King.” At first, then, his 
paintings were unpopular, but he went on working and working, and even- 
tually they came to be valued as “rare and priceless jewels.” 

Active around the same time as Taiga were Maruyama Okyo and his 
disciple Matsumura Goshun, who enjoyed the patronage of an imperial prince 
called Myohd-in, and whose naturalistic style, popular among commoners 
from the first, gradually gained a following among the nobility as well. By 
way of contrast, Taiga’s nanga spread first among the intellectuals and among 
rich merchants and farmers. Far from gaining acceptance among the aris- 
tocracy, the manga was virtually taboo at court—another indication of the 
degree to which art was stratified into social categories. 

It can be said for Taiga that he made no attempt to conform to the 
accepted classifications. He simply painted as he pleased, doing everything 
he could to maintain the integrity of his art. His personality was seemingly 
very supple, but inwardly he was strong, and he was able to maintain his 
equilibrium whether he was drawing a picture on a lantern for a few extra 
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Night Rain in Hsiaohsiang (detail from fan). 


shekels or painting an elaborate screen for the house of a feudal lord. 

His output was tremendous. When traveling around the country, he 
painted screens, hanging scrolls, and fan faces for all sorts of people, and some- 
times he tried his hand at large wall or screen panels for temples or shrines. 
He is even known to have painted signs for clothiers and apothecaries. 

Like other artists of the bunjinga persuasion, he may perhaps have had 
a certain tendency toward egoism; there is a certain element of irresponsible 
playfulness about the whole school. Still, it is important to remember that 
the literary men who painted were conscious that they lived in a hostile socie- 
ty, and that they took pains to see that their art was a genuine expression 
of the thoughts and feelings inside them. In spirit the nanga was opposed to 
worldliness and to authority, and for that very reason its scope was very broad. 
At times it became the expression of an all-encompassing love for Man and 
Nature. Always it was complicated in nature, and its intricate background is 
visible in individual works. 


TAIGA’S STYLE 


In the variety of styles he assayed, Taiga is comparable to Picasso. 
Though he can hardly be said to have achieved the same variety as the mod- 
ern master, in his own time he displayed an amazing breadth of scope. In the 
true spirit of the nanga he refused to be bound by ready-made forms, instead 
relying entirely on his own free will and ability to create. He studied the 
existing models and text-books for painting, but his own youthful suppleness 
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prevented him from being trapped in the mesh of tradition. Invariably he 
was faithful to the realities that he actually saw rather than to text-book 
paintings. 

In addition to the manga, he learned the techniques for many other 
types of painting, including not only the native Yamato-e and the decorative 
works of Hon’ami K6etsu, Tawaraya Sotatsu, and Ogata KGrin, but also the 
monochromes of Sesshi and the various styles employed by Chinese and West- 
ern painters. 

Among his works one finds such different types as the “gold-outline 
landscape,” in which the dark contour lines are embellished with gold, black- 
and-white landscapes in the so-called “reduced-brush” style, and decorative 
screen paintings done in gold, cobalt, green, and vermilion. Always suiting 
the style to the subject, he created a new world of painting, rich both in 
spatial composition and in technical variety. In the following section those 


of his techniques which are most appealing and understandable to the modern 
eye will be discussed. 


Taiga’s Point Method 

One of the most modern forms of expression in Taiga’s painting is a 
brush-point technique bearing a resemblance to that employed by the Point- 
illists of Europe. Known as the “pepper-point method,” this technique was 
standard among nanga painters, but it was given new uses and new meaning 
by Taiga, in whose paintings it came to life as never before. 

An excellent example is found in the willow trees seen in a series of 
paintings called “The Pleasures of Fishing.” Here, by simply varying the 
intensity of black dots, Taiga succeeded not only in catching the rhythm of 
the willow leaves asway in the wind, but in conveying a wonderfully gentle 
sense of volume and movement. The basic method was old, but in Taiga’s 
hands it became something very new. 

In the Pointillism of Seurat and Cygnac, the object was analyzed into 
color components, but in these paintings Taiga relied entirely on black dots 
of contrasting thickness and delicacy, the aggregate of which produces a single 
integrated volume. He also drew willow trees in linear fashion, but the 
method seen here is fresher and more modern. 

In a detail from his “Eight Views of Hsiaohsiang,” which is shown here in 
color (Plate I), he presented the same subject—a willow tree waving in the breeze 
—in bright water-color tones, replacing the variations of the black dots in “The 
Pleasures of Fishing” with actual changes in hue. Also, in “The Ten Con- 
veniences of Farming,” one of Taiga’s best-known series, similar colored points 
take on the form of grasses, of moss, and even of trees, often seemingly bathed 
in streams of light. Taiga no doubt learned the secrets of the point technique 
from painting manuals and wood-block prints brought from China, and his 
work is founded on techniques employed by Chinese nanga artists, but surely 
the sense of weight, volume, and depth which his paintings impart owes some- 
thing to the European oil paintings and copper-plate prints circulating in 
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Japan in his day. Quite possibly his forcefulness and his grasp of reality owes 
much to his having incorporated a knowledge of certain phases of European 
art into the traditional nanga techniques. 

The details in Taiga’s paintings—the bamboo leaves, the round or 
pointed tree leaves, and so on—are done in the orthodox forms developed over 
the centuries by Oriental painters, but the life which these forms assume is 
something that belonged to Taiga alone. He was able to change the text-book 
models into vital forms in much the same way that the talented Noh actor 
makes the expressionless Noh mask come to life. 

Taiga’s manner of representing thickets of bamboo-reeds or groves of 
trees is tremendously effective from the point of view of landscape art. His 
delineation of the individual plants or trees is as careful and accurate as though 
it were the work of a botanist. Excellent examples are to be seen in “Meeting in 
a Mountain Villa” (Plate III), on the door panels of the HenjOk6-in, a temple 
on Mt. Koya, and in which special attention should be called to the clear 
distinction between soft leaves and crisp ones, as well as to the accuracy of 
perspective. The facility with which Taiga varied the tone of his points is 
a hallmark of his style. Other painters have succeeded in reproducing his 
contour lines and his forms, but a close examination of the points will im- 
mediately reveal whether a painting is a genuine Taiga or a forgery. 

In “Planning the 
Meeting in a Mountain Villa (detail). Farm Work,” one of the 
ha Va paintings in “The Ten 
wig Conveniences of Farm- 
‘Fe ing,” Taiga used a com- 
t bination of blue and 
green points to depict a 
field in spring, with such 
excellent results that 
one seems to feel a 
breeze gently fanning 
the crops. The rhythm 
of the scene comes from 
the elasticity of Taiga’s 
touch, from his 
thorough command of 
the brush tip; for it is 
this elasticity which is 
the secret of the 
Oriental brush and at 
the same time the secret 
of revealing the most 
delicate nuances in the 
artist’s feelings. 
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The typical forms 
of Oriental painting— 
the bamboo leaves and 
the “pepper points,” for : 
example—are  abstrac- i 
tions, but they have a 
reality that results from 
the deep Oriental ap- 
preciation of and love 
for Nature. They de- 
serve a reconsideration, 
not as set forms em- 
ployed by painters, but 
as a method of depic- 
tion which compares 
with the intellectual ap- 
proach seen in modern 
Western paintings. 


Taiga’s Finger Painting 

Most traditional 
Oriental painting is 
done with a hair brush, 
but occasionally bam- 
boo or straw brushes are 
used for variety. For 





still further variety, a 
number of painters in Persimmons (from ‘“‘The Twelve Months’’) 
the past experimented 

with finger painting, which produces a less graceful line than a brush, but which 
has an eloquence all its own. As a rule, the Oriental painter worked with the 
elongated nail of his little finger, but at times the fingertips were employed, 
and occasionally brush work was added. 

Finger painting was introduced to Japan from China, where its leading 
exponent was Kao Chi-p’ei (died in 1734 at an age of more than seventy). Ap- 
parently it became popular enough to be considered a school of art, and it 
was duly imported into Japan. When Taiga, at the age of twenty-six, visited 
Edo, he was already known for his accomplishments in this field, and Gion 
Nankai is known to have praised his techniques as the “greatest skill of the 
generation.” 

A sample of Taiga’s finger painting, entitled “Fishing Boat on a Lonely 
Valley Stream,” is given here (Plate V). The finger work is seen in the hard 
lines of the fishing pole and the reeds, which have been supplemented by trees 
and rocks done with a deliberately awkward, hard brush. The results are 
quite effective. 
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Taiga seems to have produced many finger paintings in his youth, and 
a number of them survive today. It is said, however, that he abandoned the 
technique when It6é Kaitei sarcastically pointed out to him that “if he could 
paint with his fingers, he would hardly suffer from the loss of his brush even 
in a remote country.” As this incident indicates, finger painting was considered 
by many to be a denial of orthodox methods and looked down on in contempt. 


There’s a Seat There 


There’s a seat there 

On my left— 

Sit down! 

So that I can always say 
Sit down 

There is always a seat 
Vacant 

On my left. 


My love, 

You sat down there 

Only once 

One misty night, 

For you had a father, a mother 

And a church to which you belonged, 
And the laws of this world took you away 
So easily 

You who had just sat down. 


In this world 
You had to be a gentle girl 
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Whether this story is true or not, Taiga’s finger paintings stand as proof 
that he was willing to try any sort of new technique, orthodox or not, Chinese 
or Western, in his attempt to widen his horizons. It was this spirit of adven- 
ture that gave his work its immense scope and made him a great original artist, 
defying the ordinary set classifications. 





And a humble believer. 

My love, 

How many things you had to be! 

Yet the same you, 

One night, 

Like a little bird 

Slipping out of the net of the world’s laws, 
Came to sit down 

On my left. 


Did my life pass 

In one night? 

Ah, since that time, 
Day and night 
There is always a seat 
Vacant 

On my left: 

In vain 

I repeat the same words 
Sit down! 

There’s a seat there. 


—Kuroda Saburd (1919- ) 
Translated by J. G. Mills and Fukuda Rikutaro 
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A Short Story 


The Wild Beast 


Nakajima Ton 


I Chéng was a man of great erudition. At an early age he passed the 

L senior civil service examinations with high distinction and his name 

was inscribed on the Military List. Shortly thereafter he was made 
Captain of the Guards in the Lower Yangtze Area. 

He took up his appointment, but because of his proud and independent 
nature soon began to chafe under the restrictions of his new post, which he 
scorned as unworthy of his talents. Since rapid promotion appeared unlikely, 
Li Chéng before long resigned from government service. He broke off relations 
with all his former friends and colleagues and retired with his family to his 
native town of Kuoliieh, resolved theuceforth to acvote himself wholeheartedly 
to writing poetry. Rather than remain year after year as a subordinate official 
in the civil service, groveiling before so-called superiors, would it not, he 
thought, be infinitely preferzuie to live the dignified, independent life of a 
man of letters and finally to bequeath his name to posterity as a great poet? 

Alas, it requires more than determination to be a successful writer. 
Before long Li Chéng had exhausted his private means. Thereafter his days 
were a struggle with the exigencies of practical life. The handsome, round- 
cheeked youth who had so brilliantly passed the examinations into the senior 
civil service vanished utterly and in his place appeared an emaciated man of 
harsh demeanor, in whose eyes could be seen the piercing, impatient look 
of one whose goal is constantly receding. 

After some years he could no longer bear the grinding poverty to which 
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the pursuit of poetry condemned him; he realized that he must swallow his 
pride and take a job which would at least provide him and his family with 
food and clothing. He applied to the Civil Service Board and in due course 
received an appointment as Assistant District Officer in an eastern province. 
By this time most of his former colleagues had risen to high posts, so Li Chéng 
now found himself in the galling situation of having to take orders from men 
who had passed the examinations far below him on the list, most of whom he 
had despised as boors and blockheads. The constant humiliation of his new 
role, following on his hard years as a poet, made Li Chéng increasingly morose 
and bitter, to the extent that he sometimes appeared to be verging on insanity. 

A year after his re-entry into the civil service, he was ordered to travel 
to the south on official business. On his way, he stayed at an inn by the 
River Ju and here it was that he suddenly went mad. In the middle of the 
night he was heard to emit an incomprehensible scream. With distorted face 
and glaring eyes he jumped out of the window and, before anyone could stop 
him, rushed headlong into the dark. A search party was sent out the follow- 
ing morning, but though they scoured the hills and fields in all directions, 
they could find no trace of Li Chéng. He did not reappear, and even his 
family was never to learn the strange fate that had befallen him. 

The following year, Yiian Ts’an, a Supervising Censor on the Provincial 
Circuit who was proceeding to the south on Imperial orders, stopped for the 
night at Shangyii near the River Ju. He was about to set out next morning 
before dawn when the landlord warned him that a man-eating tiger had been 
seen on the road directly to the south. 

“Travelers have been told to avoid the road by night,” said the land- 
lord. “May I respectfully suggest that Your Honor wait until daybreak?” 

“Thank you,” said Yiian Ts’an, “but I have my brave men to guard 
me.” Without further ado, he mounted his horse and left the inn, followed 
by his retinue. 

Shortly thereafter, they were making their way by the light of the moon 
through a thick grove. Suddenly a huge tiger leapt out of a thicket near the 
road and, roaring savagely, rushed at Yiian Ts’an. The beast was about to 
spring upon him when abruptly it turned and bounded back into the thicket. 

For a moment no one spoke. Then from inside the thicket came a 
peculiar voice: “Great Heavens! That was close!” 

Shaken though Yiian Ts’an was, he instantly recognized the voice. 
“Surely that is the voice of my old friend Li Chéng, is it not?” he said. 

Yiian Ts’an and Li Chéng had taken their final examinations in the 
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capital at the same time and had been close friends for many years. Only 
a man of Yiian Ts’an’s mild temperament could have tolerated the harsh, self- 
willed Li Chéng. 

For a long time now there was no answer from the thicket, only a 
strange sound as of stifled sobbing. At last a harsh voice said, “Yes, I am 
indeed Li Chéng of Kuoliieh, whom once you knew.” 

Forgetting all fear, Yiian Ts’an dismounted and walked up to the 
thicket. “Come out of there, my old friend,” he said, “and let us converse for 
a while.” 

“Alas,” answered the voice, “I am hideously transfigured! For very 
shame I cannot let you look at me again in my present form. I know that 
just to glance at me must fill you with horror and disgust. Yet now that we 
have met so strangely, I pray you to stay and talk, even though we are unable 
to see each other.” 

When Yiian Ts’an thought about it later, it all seemed impossibly weird, 
but at the time he felt it to be almost normal, just as in one’s dreams one can 
accept without question the most preposterous events. He ordered his retinue 
to wait and, stationing himself boldly next to the thicket, began to talk to 
his invisible friend. 

First he told him the news from the capital, the latest gossip about 
their former colleagues and the circumstances of his own brilliant career. In 
a dolorous tone the voice from the thicket congratulated him on his promotions. 
After this there was a painful pause. Finally Yiian Ts’an brought himself to 
ask, “And what has happened to you?” 

From behind the tall shrubs, Li Chéng’s voice related the following tale: 

“About a year ago I was despatched to the south on some paltry errand. 
On my way I spent the night by the River Ju. I retired early and went to 
sicep almost at once, but after what seemed a short while, I was awakened 
by a strange voice calling my name outside. I got up, opened the window and 
looked out. From the darkness the unknown voice summoned me, and an 
irresistible impulse caused me to obey. 

“Without hesitation, I jumped out of the window and rushed off into 
the night, running as if in a delirium, heedless of direction. Before I knew 
it, I was on a path entering the woodlands. To my surprise, I found that 
I was running with both hands on the ground; I seemed to be able to move 
much faster in this manner. As I ran, I felt a strange strength filling my body, 
and I sprang lightly over rocks and tree trunks. Then I noticed that thick 
hair had grown around my fingers, my arms and shoulders—in fact all over 
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me. By now I had quite forgotten about the voice, but still I hurried on— 
running for the sake of running, as it were. 

“When dawn began to break, I stopped by a mountain stream and 
looked into the clear water. At once I saw that I had become a full-fledged 
tiger. After my first shock, I realized with relief that this must be a dream. 
You see, I had often had dreams, especially nightmares, in which I had been 
perfectly aware that I was dreaming. But as the hours passed and dawn turned 
into full daylight, I finally had to admit to myself that I was wide awake. Now 
for the first time I was aghast and horror-struck. Most frightening of all was 
my feeling that the normal rules of life had broken down—that from now on 
anything might occur, however horrible. 

“I crouched in the thick grass near a boulder and tried to think things 
out as clearly as I could. Why had this happened? I asked myself, but no 
answer sprang to mind. Pondering there beside the rock, the thought came 
to me that no one could ever be sure why things did happen to him. Were 
not all men controlled throughout their lives by forces of which they under- 
stood little or nothing? Wisdom lay in accepting this ultimate ignorance and 
in not fighting constantly against one’s fate, as I indeed had done. Now it 
was too late. My life as a human being had been a web of struggles and 
rebellions; enlightenment had come only when it could no longer be of use. 
I looked at my tiger-body and wished I could have died. 

“Just then a hare ran past, a few yards from where I crouched. In 
a single instant all humanity left me. When human thoughts returned, I 
found that my mouth was stained with blood and that tufts of white fur were 
scattered round about. This was my first real experience as a tiger. The 
horrors and brutalities that I have committed every day since then I do not 
dare recount. 

“Only for a few hours each day does the human spirit still return. 
At these times, I can speak as I am speaking to you now—can actually think 
out the most complicated thoughts. Yes, I can even recite to myself whole 
pages from the classics. Then also I remember the terrible things that I have 
done as a tiger; my ears echo with the screams of my victims and I am over- 
come with shame, fear, indignation at my animal nature. 

“Yet as the weeks go by, these hours of human lucidity become fewer. 
Until recently I used to wonder how I could have turned into a tiger. Now 
the question that haunts me is a different one: how could I ever have been 
human? This is a terrible sign, is it not? Soon ail memory of my past will 


have disappeared and such human spirit as still is left in me will have vanished, 
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like the foundations of some ancient palace finally covered over with earth 
and sand. Then I shall be nothing but a wild beast, the scourge of these 
forests who, were he to meet you, Yiian Ts’an, would tear you limb from 
limb and devour you without the slightest compunction....” 

The voice dwindled off and for a while Yiian Ts’an heard only the sound 
of heavy panting. Then it resumed, but in a more labored way: 

“These days a certain thought keeps coming to me—not original, to be 
sure, yet never before fully understood by me. Were we not all of us—both 
animals and human beings—at one time something else? While young we 
may remember dimly our earlier existence, but as we grow accustomed to our 
present form, we fall under the illusion that we have always been as we are 
now. 

“Well, be that as it may, such abstract notions will soon be foreign to my 
mind. In a way I shall no doubt be happier when my human side has dis- 
appeared, yet it is precisely this final disappearance of my humanity that I 
fear most. The prospect of becoming a wild beast with no recollection of 
my former self is beyond words excruciating. That is my fate, alas, and now 
there is no way to escape it.” 

Again the voice died away; for some time there was silence in the 
grove. Yiian Ts’an and his attendants stood with bated breath, awe-struck by 
the incredible recital. Then at length the voice was heard once more: 

“Before I leave the human realm for good, I have a request to make 
of you.” 

“Name it,” said Yiian Ts’an. “It shall be fulfilled.” 

“My request is this. The ambition of my former days was to be re- 
cognized as a great poet, but before this could be realized I came to my 
present pass. Of the countless poems I composed, none, I expect, is still extant. 
Doubtless they have disappeared from human ken like smoke blown by the 
wind. The sole remaining vestige of my art is a dozen or so poems that I 
have committed to memory. Write these down, I beg you, and make sure 
that they do not follow their author into oblivion. 

“Yet do not think, my friend, that on the strength of these few verses 
I now hope to set myself up as a great poet: my only thought is that I cannot 
bear to leave this world without knowing that at least some of the poems, 
which cost me my career, my fortune and at last my mind, may be transmitted 
to posterity.” 

Yiian Ts’an ordered one of his attendants to take a brush and record 
the words of the being in the thicket. Quite clearly Li Chéng’s voice recited 
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thirty-odd poems of elegant style and admirable sentiment. Yet as Yiian Ts’an 
listened, the dismal truth dawned on him that his friend could never have 
achieved his literary ambition, however long he had lived. Though Li Chéng 
was a writer of skill and erudition, he clearly lacked the spark of genius which 
alone brings poetry to life. 

When Li Chéng had finished reciting his poems, he paused for a while, 
then continued in the harsh, self-deprecatory tone which Yiian Ts’an re- 
membered from their student days: 

“It really is absurd, but often as I crouched in my cave at night, I 
dream of my collected poems, beautifully bound, lying on the desk of some 
scholar in the capital. He picks up the book with an air of respect and begins 
to read. ...How idiotic! Go ahead and laugh! Laugh at the poor fool who 
aspired to be a poet and instead became a tiger!” 

Yiian Ts’an was far from laughing as he listened to his friend’s bitter 
voice. He recalled how in the past such an access of self-ridicule had almost 
always followed Li Chéng’s flights of conceit. 

“Yes, I’m a laughing-stock,” Li Chéng went on, almost spitting out the 
words. “And here’s a final poem for you to remember me by. I’ve composed 
it on the spur of the moment....a poem about a poor fool like me.” 

Yiian Ts’an beckoned to his attendant to continue writing, and Li 
Chéng recited: 

“Misfortune followed misfortune 
till at last my mind succumbed; 
Raging illness of the spirit then 
reduced me to this hideous form. 
Now I dwell in murky caves 
while you in golden chariots ride. 
Last night I stood upon yon mountain-peak 
and faced the silver moon. 
"Twas not the dreaded tiger’s roar that 
echoed o’er the hills, 
but howls of abject misery.” 

Meanwhile, the fading light of the moon, the dew on the grass and a 
cool breeze announced the approach of dawn. Yiian Ts’an and his attendants 
had recovered from their first shock at Li Chéng’s metamorphosis. They had 
come to feel pity for the tiger-poet rather than fear. 

“Alas, how tragic a destiny!” they murmured. “With all his knowledge 
and gifts—to come to this.” 
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Then Li Chéng’s voice continued: 

“Earlier I told you that I ignored the cause of my transformation. And 
so at first I did. In the past year I have, I think, come to perceive at least 
a glimmering of the truth. 

“In my human days, I retired to my home-town, as you know, and 
shunned the company of men. People thought my behavior arrogant and 
haughty, not realizing that in large part it sprang from diffidence. I shall not 
pretend to you that I, the reputed genius of the town, was entirely devoid of 
pride. But mine was a diffident pride—the pride of a coward. Though I had 
resolved to be a poet, I declined to study under a master or to mix with fellow- 
writers, and this because of cowardly diffidence—because unconsciously I feared 
that, if I were to associate with other poets, the jewel of genius within me 
might be revealed as paste. 

“At the same time, I hoped and half believed that the jewel was real, 
and disdained to mingle with vulgar people whose lives were not spent in 
literary pursuits. Thus, I cut myself off from the outside world and lived in 
isolation with my family. More and more I looked down on the common 
run of men, and financial difficulties only served to increase my scorn for the 
world of money-makers. But the whole time the fear grew that I was, in truth, 
far from being a poetic genius. Pride and diffidence—the two battened within 
me until they became almost my entire being. 

“It is said, is it not, that all of us are by nature wild beasts and that 
our duty as human beings is to become like trainers who keep their animals 
in check, and even teach them to perform tasks alien to their bestiality? My 
diffident pride was that of a wild beast and, despite all my intelligence and 
culture, I was in the end unable to keep it in control. This pride it was that 
prevented me from becoming a great poet. Well J know that many men with 
far less talent than mine have achieved poetic fame by humble study of the 
works of others and by devoted application. Yes, my pride it was that made 
life for my family a misery and for myself a torment! That raging pride finally 
turned me into a wild beast in form as well as spirit. 

“Now, alas, the time for repentance has run out. My human days are 
ended and the last vestiges of my humanity will gradually disappear. Oh 
the pity! Often at night I stand alone on those rocks and howl into the 
deserted valleys below. Will no one who hears me understand my suffering? 
The smaller animals hear me and in their lairs prostrate themselves with fear. 
The mountains and the trees, the moon and the dew, hear me and marvel 
at the ferocity of the tiger’s roar. Leaping into the air and throwing myself 
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on the ground, I howl into the night. But no one, nothing, understands the 
despair that seethes within me. And so indeed it was in my human days... .” 

Now the darkness had almost lifted. From the distance came the 
plaintive sound of the hunter’s horn. 

“The time has come to part,” said Li Chéng. “The witching-hour is 
close at hand when I shall again become a tiger in mind as well as body. But 
first let me make one more request. When you return to the north, pray go 
to my family in Kuoliieh. Say nothing of this meeting, but tell them rather 
that in the course of your travels you heard of my death. And if they lack for 
food and shelter, take pity on them, I implore you.” 

When Li Chéng had finished speaking, there came the sound of wailing 
from within the thicket. Deeply moved, Yiian Ts’an answered that he would 
comply with his friend’s wishes in every respect. Then Li Chéng’s voice 
abruptly reverted to its previous hard, self-mocking tone. 

“No doubt you are thinking that I should have made this second request 
before the first. You are quite right. It is precisely because I was the sort of 
man who was more concerned with having people notice his own feeble poems 
than with providing for his starving wife and children that I ended up as a 
wild beast. By the way, may I suggest that on your return trip you take some 
other road? By then I may well be beyond recognizing old friends and I 
hate to think that I might tear you to pieces and eat you. In case you should 
ever have any desire to renew our acquaintanceship, pray halt today when you 
reach the top of yonder hill and glance back. You can then look at me for the 
last time, and that will remove any wish to meet me again.” 

“I bid you farewell, my dear friend,” said Yiian Ts’an courteously 
towards the thicket. With solemn mien he mounted his horse and rode off, 
followed by his attendants. From behind the shrubs came the sound of harsh 
sobs. 

When the party reached the top of the hill, Yiian Ts’an looked back 
at the grove whence they had just come. Suddenly a tiger leapt out of the 
dense grass onto the road. For a few moments it stood there motionless, then 
gazed up at the pale white moon and howled thrice. As the last wail echoed 


through the valley, the tiger jumped back into the underbrush and disappeared 
from sight. 


Translated by Ivan Morris 
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Translator’s Note 


NAKAJIMA TON (or Atsushi), who died in 1942 at the age of 33, came 
from a family of Chinese scholars and himself had a thorough knowledge of 
classical Chinese. He was also a student of English, French and German 
literature. After graduating from the Japanese Literature Department of 
Tokyo Imperial University, he became an official in the South Sea Islands 
Government Office. His best-known work, “Light, Wind and Dream,” was 
published in the year of his death. 

Nakajima’s short stories, which made him famous despite his short 
career, are marked by a wide erudition and a very individual type of fantasy 
that often brings to mind the work of Akutagawa Ryiinosuke and occasionally 
(as in “The Wild Beast”) of Franz Kafka. It is for his sense of literary style, 
however, that Nakajima is most respected: there is a terseness and a clarity 
about his language which undoubtedly reflect the strong influence of Chinese 
classical style. 

Many of Nakajima’s best-known stories (including “The Wild Beast”) 
are set in the China of the distant past, with which he was so familiar from 
his reading. 

“The Wild Beast” expresses in a rather original form the orthodox 
conception of karma, namely that an individual’s present lot is determined 
by behavior in previous existences. 

Li Chéng’s poem (page 347) is in the traditional Chinese style. It consists 
of eight lines of seven characters each, with the parts of speech in one line 
being roughly matched by the same parts of speech in the next line. The 
poem observes the strict conventions of classical composition but is artistically 
rather jejune. 

That a civil servant should aspire to become a poet may seem strange 
to some Western readers. In China, however, where the training for the senior 
civil service examinations consisted almost entirely of literary studies, such 
an ambition would be by no means abnormal; nor would the ability of another 
civil servant to discern his friend’s poetic shortcomings. 
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Through the Eastern Window 


A First Glance at Japan 


Francis King 
Sano 


EOPLE who travel abroad are said to find what they expect to find; but 
that has not been my experience in Japan. Before coming here I had 
talked to other writers who had recently visited the country but, unless 
I was hearing only what I was expecting to hear from them, their descriptions 
now seem to me to bear as little resemblance to the reality as the London of 
Dickens bears to the London of the present day. Even the Greek painter 
Ghika, who told me “Japan is a country in which nothing is ugly,” was surely 
exaggerating. But I am glad that Japan is not as I had imagined it; for all 
those features which have so delighted others—Geishas, the Tea Ceremony, 
Zen, Sand Gardens, Flower Arrangement—are precisely the features which 
interest me least and about which I feel least inclined to write. I do not mean 
by this that I do not find in them charm or even beauty; but merely that the 
part they play in the life of present-day Japan is far, far smaller than foreigners 
tend to imagine. 

My first, no doubt naive, astonishment was at the discovery: Japan is 
a great, modern industrial nation. (Statistics had already told me this, of 
course, but statistics so rarely leave any mark on the imagination.) For ex- 
ample, I had heard often enough about Japanese inns; but no one had ever 
told me about mammoth hotels where American-style luxury is wedded to 
Swiss-style efficiency. Nor had anyone told me that, in general, the Japanese 
working-people are far cleaner than their European counterparts; nor that 
they take a pride in devoting to even the most menial of tasks all the self- 
concentration of artists. And how could I have guessed that the standard of 
the trains would be as high as in Italy or Sweden; or (even more surprising in 
the land of “graciousness” and “courtesy”) that the standard of behaviour on 
them would be so much lower? Kyoto, though I hardly visualized it as re- 
sembling Florence (as it does), was closer to my imaginings; but I was totally 
unprepared for Osaka, a Manchester of the Far East with its mile upon mile 
of concrete-and-brick jungle, its superb Festival, its theatres, concerts and art- 
exhibitions, and its atmosphere of continuous intellectual excitement. Where, 
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in this fevered city, would one find the Japanese repose and calm and solitude 
of which one had read so often in the works of Lafcadio Hearn? 

Other surprises were to follow: the contrast between the doll-like perfec- 
tion of the women and the general plainness of all but the youngest men; 
the contrast between exquisite manners in private houses and heedlessness in 
public; the contrast between an exterior life of seeming impassivity and an 
interior life of seething and often even hysterical emotion. Having flown into 
Japan after six weeks in Spain and Greece, it was to this last that I found 
it hardest to accustom myself. In the Mediterranean countries, where I have 
spent so much of my life, a man is under no obligation, as in England and 
Japan, to conceal his emotions. If he is happy, he laughs; if he is sad, he 
cries; and if he is angry, he shouts. I tend to do the same; but in Japan I 
have learned that I must exercise a rigid self-control. When, in the hotel 
where I was living, the maid, misunderstanding me, did the exact opposite of 
what I had asked her to do, I exclaimed: “Oh, you silly girl!” And with that 
explosion my exasperation had spent all its force. But I realized at once that 
by raising my voice to her I had hurt her far more deeply than I had intended; 
and I also guessed that perhaps in some subtle way I had humiliated myself. 

This control of the emotions is, in one sense, admirable; but, in another 
sense, it is pathetic and even tragic. The English public-schools inculcate the 
same virtues of stoicism, understatement and reticence; and as a result many 
people in Engiand go through life with the crippling disability of always feel- 
ing more than they either dare or are able to express. Because the Japanese 
do not cry out when they are angry or hurt or delighted, they tend—as I have 
learned from even a few weeks in this country—to nurse both grievances and 
affections at which the foreigner does not guess. Rushing from one appoint- 
ment to another, one sees a friend but has time only to wave and shout “Hello.” 
Many days later he asks: “What have I done to annoy you? Why did you 
hurry past me when we met?” Similarly I have often been depressed when 
someone of whom I am fond seems cold and unresponsive to my overtures 
of friendship; in fact, as I eventually learn, he (or she) is only embarrassed 
and at a loss how to behave. Because to discover hidden emotions for myself 
is at once more challenging and more exciting than to have them presented 
openly to me, I find that all this is a great stimulus to my imagination. Yet 
it also has its disadvantages. A seeming lack of response—even if the response 
is really there—creates a sense of personal isolation far deeper than any I 
have experienced in any other country of the world. Foreigners have often 
complained to me that they have never felt so alone as in England; I wonder 
if they would not feel more alone here, in spite of the teeming multitudes of 
people all around them. 

What I have written above would seem to suggest that I share the 
popular Western notion of Japanese “inscrutability”; but whereas Western 
faces are at their most inscrutable when their owners are by themselves, Japa- 
nese faces seem to me to grow more expressive precisely at the moments when 
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their muscles are not being controlled to meet the demands of social intercourse. 
Travelling in the trains, I pass the time gazing—often rudely, I fear!—at the 
faces around me. If in company, the faces tell me nothing. But when the 
faces are alone I notice how each one becomes like an actor’s mask expressive 
of an acute despair, tension or tragic resignation. Is it that at such moments 
alone I am allowed to gaze into the heart of modern Japan? Or do I read 
into the faces emotions which do not really exist? (D. J. Enright in The 
World of Dew makes a somewhat similar observation.) 

When not gazing at faces I find myself perpetually halting to gaze at 
something small and exquisite in even the most squalid of streets: a tiny garden, 
the bowls in which food is displayed in the window of a restaurant, a vase of 
flowers, a woman’s obi. The Japanese are, to my mind, the greatest miniaturists 
in the world; it is the large-scale which tends to defeat them. I have a theory 
about this. Doctors often say that the prevalence of glasses in Japan is due to 
short-sight acquired in childhood on the mother’s back; and I believe that 
this short-sight in turn accounts for the contrast between the beauty of small 
objects and the unplanned ugliness of large ones. In England the whole is usual- 
ly more beautiful than its separate parts; in Japan the reverse tends to be true. 
Taken house by house, Tokyo is fascinating; but taken as a whole, it lacks 
design and grace. I sense that when I come to write a novel about Japan— 
as I hope one day to do—these will be some of the threads which I shall weave 
into it. In no other country have I found such an immediate stimulus to 
creation; and in no other country have I felt that it would be so difficult to 
give an exact picture of the life around me. Matthew Arnold once described 
modern man as a “Traveller between two Worlds, one dead and the other 
powerless to be born.” His words seem to me to be true of Japan: except 
that the one world is not wholly dead and the other world is already in its 
infancy. There is great excitement—and also great pain and danger—in such 
a transition; and in this transition and the vast gulf between the old and 
the young I hope to find the theme of my novel. 


Just Family Fare 





Tokyo, April 20, 1959 

Dear G:— 
Do you remember that when you and S came over to our home for 
dinner the other day, my wife said she only had O-sdzai to offer? O here, as 
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you know, is an honorific, and, according to my Japanese-English dictionary, 
s6zai means plain or household dishes. My wife apologized to you that because 
of limited time and/or budget, she had not been able to prepare special dishes 
for her guests. 

Looking over the bill of fare, or memo rather, that she had written 
the day before, I see that we had nine different dishes on this occasion. 
Ordinarily there are only two or three for a family dinner. It is true that 
my wife had made a special effort to entertain you, but it is also true that 
eight out of nine dishes were sdzai. Since both S and you are extremely 
interested in Japanese food, and since this interest is shared by so many 
Westerners living here, I shall try to tell you something about the subject, 
limiting the scope to that particular dinner. 

The first dish, as you may recall, consisted of several small pieces of 
dried fish broiled brown. The fish was aji, horse-mackerel. There are several 
varieties, of different sizes, and sometimes they are caught in great quantity. 
They are eaten fresh, of course, but are also preserved by gutting and sun- 
drying. When properly cured, the flesh becomes firm and the flavor improves. 
Aji is not the only fish preserved in this way. 

Next we served tori-wasa, a combination of chicken and wasabi. The 
white meat of chicken, thinly sliced, is dipped in boiling water, piece by 
piece. The meat is not cooked, but merely scalded. By doing this, the 
unpleasant meaty smell is removed, yet the meat itself retains its natural 
tenderness and flavor. It is eaten by dipping each piece into soy sauce into 
which is dropped a little grated wasabi, a kind of green horse-radish which has 
a good, sharp tang. 

This dish was garnished with cucumber cut in threads. In Japan, there 
are more than a dozen ways of cutting vegetables. Sainome (small cubes), 
mijin (fragments), and hari (needles) are practically self-explanatory. When 
you slice a round object like a carrot crosswise and cut the piece in half, it 
is called hangetsu (half-moon), A half-moon again cut in half is called iché 
(ginkgo leaf shape). The cucumber served with the chicken was cut in a 
manner named katsura-muki. A cucumber is first cut into pieces about two 
inches long. Each piece is then peeled from the outside lengthwise, to form 
a kind of a scroll. This is pressed down and cut crosswise from one end. 

Following this, you had soup called wakatake, the ingredients of which 
were wakame (seaweed) and takenoko (bamboo sprouts). Now is the real 
season for bamboo sprouts, which go particularly well with certain kinds of 
edible seaweed. And do you recall a tiny green fern-shaped leaf floating on 
the surface of the soup? That was a bud of Xanthoxylum piperitum, which is 
known either as “Japanese pepper” or “prickly ash,” and has a piquant taste 
and strong aroma. We have a fairly large bush in our garden. Its nutlets 
are very similar to ordinary peppercorns and are used in the same manner 
as a spice. 


The next course was served on a large plate and had twelve different 
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ingredients. You were struck by the artistic way in which these things were 
arranged. I must digress a little here and tell you that in Japanese cooking 
the most important point is the way food is served. It is obvious that the 
food must be cooked properly too, but much importance is also laid on the 
way the material is arranged, say, on a dish. The texture, color and design, 
if any, of a dish must be such as to enhance the beauty of the food placed 
in it. At the same time the color and shape of the food help to bring out 
the characteristic quality of the ware on which it is placed. A great amount 
of attention is also paid to the space the food occupies in the total area of 
the dish. This may sound very complex, but the principle is the same as 
in a Japanese painting, where the picture itself occupies only a certain space 
on a sheet of paper or cloth and the rest is just blank. 

Perhaps you remember that some ingredients in this course were uni- 
formly dark and shiny while some others were much lighter in color. Lotus 
root, carrot, and konnyaku belonged to the former category, while kéya-ddfu, 
bamboo sprout, udo and kinusaya (“silk sheath,” that is, young garden peas) 
belonged to the latter. The former were cooked together with dark-colored 
soy sauce and sugar, the latter giving them their glossy appearance. The 
last four items were cooked separately, mostly in a bouillon made of seaweed 
and dried bonito, so that each would retain and show its natural color to the 
best advantage. 

Konnyaku is a strange food. According to one Japanese-English diction- 
ary it is “a paste made from the starch of the devil’s tongue,” but an English- 
Japanese dictionary published by the same publisher does not contain the 
word “devil’s tongue.” Another Japanese-English dictionary defines konnyaku 
as “paste of the arum root.” Konnyaku is a perennial plant of the genus 
arum (cuckoopint, calla lily, etc.) with a huge underground bulb. This bulb 
when dried, pulverized, and boiled with milk of lime, becomes a hardish 
rubber-like paste. I cannot think of any Western food similar to it. 

Koéya-dofu, “Mt. Kéya bean curd,” sometimes called kéri-défu, “frozen 
bean curd,” is ordinary téfu dehydrated by exposure to extremely cold air. 
It is pale yellow in color and lacks either flavor or taste of its own. This 
means that kéya-ddfu is a severe test of one’s ability as a cook, since all the 
flavor comes from the cooking. 

Udo is another perennial plant, of the genus Alaliance, if that means 
anything to you. Some people call asparagus seiy6 (Western) udo; there are 
in fact certain similarities between the two. Being grown in a dark, warm 
nursery, good udo is white, succulent, and tender, edible both fresh and cooked. 

Then there was another dish in which you were both interested, con- 
sisting of slightly boiled warabi, which I told you was a kind of fern or bracken 
which grows wild. The part near the root is fibrous and tough, and we 
use only the part above the point where the fern breaks at a little pressure 
from the fingers. Warabi is so rich in potash that you put the top parts 
in a bowl, sprinkle wood ash over them, pour in boiling water, cover and let 
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them stand for about an hour. Then you scoop them up in a basket, and 
run water through to wash away the ash. There are various ways of eating 
warabi, but the most common is to serve them as they are, sprinkled with 
shredded dried bonito and a little soy sauce or soy sauce and vinegar. 

We had other things too, but I have chosen only those dishes you showed 
interest in, thinking that other visitors to Japan may also like to know some- 
thing about our food. 


Yours, 
Kin’ichi Ishikawa 


Kiyomori and the 
Memory of the Past 


Burton Watson 





N all but name alone, the ruler of Japan in the middle of the 12th Century 
] was Taira no Kiyomori, the strong-willed head of the Heike, or Taira 
family. By defeating his rivals, the Minamoto clan, and ousting the Fujji- 
waras from their position of supremacy at court, he succeeded in seizing all 
military and civil power, while the Emperor remained, as before, a pawn in 
the hands of his contentious barons. When, shortly after Kiyomori’s death in 
1181, the tables were abruptly turned and the Heike were driven from their 
homes in Kyoto and hounded to defeat by the resurgent Minamotos, they left 
behind them in the capital a scattering of melancholy remains and a memory 
of evanescent glory. The memory quickly became the subject of a long 
romance, the Heike Monogatari or “Tale of the Heike,” written in a rich and 
strongly rhythmical language and recording in dramatic detail the meteoric 
career of the Tairas, which is indeed the chief reason that most people today 
have ever heard of Kiyomori and Kenreimon-In, or care. When all their 
earthly power and possessions had vanished, literature alone preserved the fame 
of the unfortunate family. 

Rokuhara, the site of the old Taira headquarters in Kyoto, is an area 
east of the Kamo River, bounded by Matsubara-déri on the north and the 
Kyoto Museum on the south. In Kiyomori’s time it was a complex of man- 
sions and parks, containing some five thousand houses of the Heike, though 
nothing at all remains of these. The Minamotos, after wiping out the Taira 
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family, occupied the site; and their successors to power, the HOjé Regents, 
who controlled the Kamakura Shégunate, used it for their government offices 
in the capital. All traces of these likewise are gone, obliterated in the frequent 
brawls and conflagrations that raged over the area. Rokuhara Mitsuji, a temple 
founded in 963, long before the rise of the Taira, and situated in the northern 
part of the district, is in tact the only thing that remains from the ancient 
Rokuhara. The present hall of the temple, constructed in 1363, is one of the 
oldest buildings in Kyoto, and it is here that the statue of Kiyomori is preserved. 

I came on the temple by accident one day as I was wandering home 
from an exhibition at the Kyoto Museum. An unimposing hall, hemmed in 
by a primary school and rows of houses, its drab exterior resembles those of 
countless other run-down temples on Kyoto’s side streets. I very nearly walked 
by without stopping. When I changed my mind and asked the priest at the 
entrance to show me around, he led me over shining black floors to the inner 
part of the sanctuary. In the dim light, the wood of the hall shone a rich, 
velvety brown, flecked here and there with the peeling remains of frescoes. 

The priest, pointing to a statue in the curtained recess of the main 
altar, began to rehearse the history of the temple. “Some one thousand years 
ago, Saint Kiya, the founder of the temple, carved this statue of the Eleven- 
Headed Kannon....” 

For some reason, this method of indicating dates, so much used by 
Japanese guides, has always bothered me. Logically it would seem the most 
natural thing to indicate points in time in this fashion by relating them to 
our Own position, as we indicate distances by saying “three hundred miles east 
of here.” And yet, perhaps because we do not, and never can, have any direct 
personal experience of great periods of time, as we have these days of great 
distances, statements such as “a thousand years ago” never really penetrate 
the mind. In the end, all the past is equally far away, and “The Middle Ages,” 
“The Heian Period,” “The Thirteenth Century” are no more than the names 
of legendary continents, contiguous, perhaps, but each as inaccessible as the 
next from the shore on which we stand. 

The priest’s explanations became increasingly complicated. The Tairas had 
lived in the neighborhood, it seemed, and after them the Minamotos, and for 
a while I knew where I was. Then the dates again. “Some three hundred and 
fifty years ago Ima kara oyoso sambyaku goji nen mae...” Being very poor 
at figures, I began to count surreptitiously on my fingers: 1959 to 1859, 1859 
to 1759, 1759 to... Halfway through, I discovered he had already finished the 
sentence. We rounded the side of the hall in silence and drew up abruptly 
before the statue of Taira no Kiyomori. 

The statue is seated on a dais behind the altar, backed by a gold screen 
and illuminated dramatically by a spotlight from below. It is made of lacquer 
and its skin is black and dusty like a mummy’s. 

Kiyomori is portrayed as a pleasant-faced old man with shaven head, wear- 
ing the robes of a priest and holding in his hands a roll of the scriptures. This 
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may seem a surprising pose for a man renowned in his lifetime as a ruthless 
tyrant, who was responsible for the destruction of several famous temples and 
the slaughter of their monks. As my guide explained, however, in 1168, because 
of a serious illness, Kiyomori took the tonsure, so that the title of Nyidé or 
Lay Priest was thereafter prefixed to his court title of Prime Minister. How- 
ever his life belied it, the artist has therefore generously permitted the dictator 
to be viewed by posterity in the garb of a religious man, his hands fondling 
the sacred writings, his keen eyes absorbed in their words of wisdom. 

The literary monument to Kiyomori, the Tale of the Heike, is similarly 
cloched in Buddhist robes, beginning as it does with the famous passage on the 
bell of the Gion Temple that tolls the impermanence of all things. But, as in 
the case of the statue, it occurred to me, the garb may be deceptive, or at least 
misleading. 

To begin with, since Japan received Buddhism from the continent at 
the same time it received the art of writing, all Japanese literature in the past 
has of necessity been colored by Buddhist doctrines to some extent, with the 
exception perhaps of the Shinté-minded legends and songs that had already 
taken shape before the introduction of writing. Japanese writers, no matter 
how profane their subject, could never wholly escape the effects of their Bud- 
dhist heritage, and it is not always easy to differentiate in their works between 
religious conviction and mere literary convention. 

I do not mean by this that one need doubt the sincerity of the author of 
the Tale of the Heike when he voices traditional Buddhist sentiments, any more 
than one need doubt the sincerity of Kiyomori in taking the tonsure. Yet the 
presence of such passages in the Tale is hardly justification for regarding it as a 
religious work, a sermon on Buddhist philosophy, as some critics have done. 
Buddhist philosophy teaches that existence is a dream, that all our common- 
place notions of form and color, time and space, are no more than meaningless 
phantoms of the mind. Such a concept, however, though it may be made the 
subject of philosophical exposition, is an all but impossible subject for literature 
since, like the Christian concept of God’s omnipotence, it defies expression in 
terms that are meaningful to the human imagination. To be truly Buddhist— 
or Christian for that matter—literature, it would seem, must be either 
devotional—descriptions of the transcendental world and exhortations to the 
mind or the soul to journey there; or hagiographical—records of the lives of 
men who have succeeded in making that journey. 

The Tale of the Heike, taken as whole, is patently neither of these. The 
author’s interest, far from being other-worldly, is centered squarely upon this 
world; and instead of despising its deeds and personalities, he seems desperate 
to record them in all possible verisimilitude. The chief beauty of the Tale, 
in fact, lies in its vivid and moving descriptive passages: panoramas of burning 
temples and battle gore; quiet scenes of men and women in lonely gardens; 
accounts to the point of tedium of the precise hue and cut of each character's 
armor or robes. Japanese literary sentiment is in fact too deeply wedded to 
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the particular—particular seasons, particular places, particular sounds and 
smells—to make the idea of sweeping negation of reality even thinkable. The 
characters of the Tale, rather than abandoning the world, cling tightly to their 
familiar places and ways of life. Driven from them by a force beyond their 
control, their lives are reduced to an endless series of bitter partings and 
tearful farewells. 

The principal concern of the author (or authors) of the Tale is to trace 
out in time the changing fortunes of the Taira family, a great arc curving 
ineluctably downward from riotous power to the last cry of defeat, within 
which are described smaller arcs of the fortunes of Kiyomori’s opponents. And 
at frequent intervals, the author pauses to reflect upon the course of his 
narrative and call up parallels from the ancient history of Japan and 
China. For the Tale is, after all, a work of the historical imagination. From 
the point of view of the author, its value lies not in the fact that, as in a novel, 
these things might have happened, but that they did happen, probably within 
the writer’s own memory. So appalled were the Japanese by the spectacle of 
Kiyomori’s unbridled tyranny and the rapidity with which his family fell from 
power and were driven to final defeat off the shores of southern Honshi, that 
they felt compelled to make an immediate record of the event in all its striking 
and pathetic detail. 

True, this is not the arid chronicle we are accustomed to having handed 
us in the name of history. Its surface has been colored by imagination, its 
outlines softened by nostalgia and moulced by art. But the bones of the 
natrative are historical fact. Like the language of the Tale, which is heavy 
with Chinese words and allusions, the work is essentially less Buddhist than pure 
Chinese in inspiration, for it is the Chinese of all people who have been most 
concerned with the mapping out of the arcs of history, with the preservation 
of the memory of the past. The purpose of the work is not to deny reality, 
but to affirm it, to affirm the particular reality of the world of Kiyomori. And 
its mood of besetting sorrow springs from the fact that the inhabitants of that 
world, as well as the author himself, can never turn their eyes away from, can 
never forget the past. It is a lament upon the burden of memory. 

The statue of the lay priest Kiyomori likewise is an affirmation and 
painstaking embodiment of reality. Like the Tale, it dates from the early 
Kamakura Period, and though the modeling is not so detailed as in some other 
portrait statues of that period, it is unmistakably a representation of a particular 
man engaged in a particular act. His long fingers curl about the scrolls as 
he holds them up to the light to get a better view. His head is inclined 
slightly to one side, his brow wrinkled, as though he were slightly puzzled by 
the words he is reading. His face is not strikingly spiritual, nor yet sensual, 
but sedate and powerful, with a large nose, wide, full lips, and crystal eyeballs 
that gleam in the spotlight from below. His head and shoulders cast long 
shadows across the gold screen at his back, while banners of green and gold 
and orange, hanging from the dark, fretted ceiling, stir by his side in the wind. 
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During the Heian Period, Japanese sculptors had seemed content to 
spend thein iime fashioning images of Buddhist deities—great Amidas and 
Yakushis, beings of another world whose lives span countless eons, sitting in 
expressionless meditation, their eyes staring vacantly ahead. And then, in the 
Kamakura Period, after the fall of the Heike, they suddenly began to make 
lifelike portraits of historical personages. Suddenly they turned from the 
ageless Buddhas and set about to capture and preserve the features and motivuis 
of mere human beings. Something must have happened to convince them 
that the accidents of time and place and existence—a man named Kiyomori, 
who lived in a house near here and died of fever in 1181—were not meaningless 
phantoms after all. 

It is one thing to go off and be other-worldly while the world is still 
comfortably in existence at one’s elbow, but another matter again when it 
is the world itself that does the departing. And it was a world, the whole 
world of the Heian Era, that departed with the Tairas from Kyoto. The Heike 
fled west to destruction, the center of political power shifted from Kyoto to 
Kamakura, and the Japanese found themselves abruptly deposited in the Middle 
Ages. If the experience impressed upon them the transience of earthly glory, 
it at the same time, no doubt, wakened in their minds a vivid longing for the 
past. This, perhaps, is the reason for their sudden and earnest desire, so 
obvious in the Tale and in this statue, to recall once more the color of a robe, 
the sound of a voice, the exact features of a face. 

“I wonder if that’s what Kiyomori really looked like?” I remarked 
to the priest. 

“It is impossible to tell who made the statue,” he replied, “or whether 
the artist ever actually saw Kiyomori. So I suppose no one will ever know. 
Anyway,” he added, “if it doesn’t look like Kiyomori, it at least looks like 
somebody!” 

He was right. It certainly did look like somebody, and that, I reflected, 
was the important thing. 

We had left the hall and were walking along a verandah at the side, 
when the priest suddenly pointed to the ground under the eaves. “That's 
Kiyomori’s grave,” he said, indicating a heap of weathered stones, colored 
a soft orange in the late afternoon sun. 
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On Living in Places 


Yoshida Ken’ichi 





T is unfortunate that a Japanese writing in any foreign language is more 
I or less expected to choose Japan for the subject. After all, the particular 
Japanese might be more interested in the way they make sausages in 
Germany, or Slavonic architecture. Perhaps ft is simply a question of distance? 
Though no longer in the matter of time, certainly in that of travel expenses 
Japan still remains an isolated outpost of whatever stage of civilization man- 
kind has now reached, and people to whom Japanese is a foreign language no 
doubt like to know how things are in this country. 

This makes it hard to prevent an element of propaganda entering into 
whatever one writes. Here are people who seem, at least, to want to be shown 
the sights, thus placing one in the position of the curator of a museum or 
keeper at a zoo. One is not, perhaps, really so eager to be admired for what 
one says or shows, but one has a reasonable expectancy of being so admired. 
Of all the temptations flesh is heir to, a flattering interest on the part of the 
audience is one of the most difficult to remain indifferent to; and so, however 
slowly, one finds oneself expanding, softening, adding little touches of one’s 
own invention here and there—explaining why the mandrill’s face is half blue 
in terms of Zen, or that the crocodile has always been to us the symbol of 
Japanese courtesy. 

Even if one adheres strictly to the truth, an uncomfortable parallel with 
the schoolteacher forces itself on one’s mind. One is not there to say what 
one likes but to teach; which imposes on one the unwarranted attitude of some- 
one who knows more than others. What a native of a country knows without 
having to study for it like the others usually does not extend very far beyond 
his own language. A teacher cannot say that he does not know, however. 
He has to temporize, which is not very different from telling untruths. 

This does not mean that no honest person ever writes about the things 
of his own country. Writers actually do little else; they write about things 
as they see them, which are those of their own country unless they happen to 
live abroad. In this case, though, they are addressing readers to whom these 
things are also familiar and who therefore know as much or as little about 
them as the writers themselves. All a writer has to do is to explain his own 
views, not the things that he is expressing his views about—which, being 
familiar, lie beyond explanation. There is also between reader and writer a 
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common language that is native to them both; the two are on the same level 
as in a conversation between friends, and the lack of barriers deprives the 
writer of pretexts for posing, or any other form of fraud. 

No one can write in the real sense except under conditions such as these, 
since the task of writing demands quite enough of the writer without his 
taking on himself labors ulterior to his purpose, such as posing of this kind, 
or trying to think up explanations of the elements of his daily life. Any other 
kind of writing resembles the travel “literature” that is sent post-free to you 
on request. 

It seems to me that it is to the real literature that one should turn if one 
really wants to find out about a country. It is the difference between listening 
to some foreigner or man from another part of one’s own country who is only 
too eager to tell you all about his country or part of the country, and hearing a 
piece of conversation actually being carried on in that part of the world. In 
the latter case, the truth speaks out, being common to both parties. And 
if this method necessitates travel and travel expenses, we have books. We 
all know the Soviet Union as a country hidden behind various kinds of curtains; 
its literature, similarly, does not tell us very much, for it is a striking example 
of a literature which, though it pretends to be genuine and is produced for 
home consumption, is also the kind of thing commercial enterprises send out. 
Yet, even here, we have Russian literature besides; and unless Hitler’s armies 
have mauled Leningrad beyond all recognition, and though probably not one 
in ten of Dostoevsky’s foreign readers has ever seen the city, the Neva must 
even now be flowing through it much as those readers picture it. 

Of course, the Neva is only a river, and there is the Russian Soul. 
Great linguists as they are, the Russians have been far too intelligent to at- 
tempt to explain what that is in pamphlets written in various languages, and 
if we cannot find out for ourselves from what they have written, not about 
the Russian Soul, but about themselves for themselves, no amount of source- 
book hunting will help. This seems to apply to every country in the world 
worth knowing. We know far more about Paris from French classics in 
prose and verse than from travel guides; more even than from our personal 
trips there, or even from Baedeker—which only becomes literature if we follow 
its maps with the eyes of memory, not of our trips but of our reading. 

This reminds me of a book about Paris, The Last Time I Saw Paris, 
written by an American, the late Elliot Paul, and lent me by an Australian 
friend of mine who also knows his Paris, besides Rome, Florence, Seville, 
Barcelona, London, New York, Tokyo and other places worth (except perhaps 
the last-named) visiting. We can become familiar with foreign places and 
write about them in such a way that the places and their people are there 
in the book. This is done not through explanations and the recounting of 
the stock legends and traditions, but by relating our lives as we lived them 
in those cities and countries, which is what Elliot Paul has done in his book. 

He does not try to teach us what Paris is, or give an outline of its 
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history, or show in what way it differs from other cities equally attractive. 
Most of the scenes are laid in a narrow street off the left bank of the Seine. 
He does not regard the people he meets or lives with as being peculiarly 
French or Parisian; he himself lives there because he likes it, and starting from 
that one fact, the differences and the traditions, the reasons behind them and 
the landscape all take the places due to them as we read on. We are given 
the living Paris, because the author himself is inside it. 

It is not the croissants and the moriing coffee, the netsuke and Hokusai, 
the muezzins on the minarets that matter, but something which, if we have it, 
makes us enjoy these things, or at least, some of them. We come to know 
a place, or a country, if we like it; if we do not, and feel that we never shall, 
the only thing to do is to leave the place or to live as if we were not there. 
There is a factor here which is common to all countries and places and which 
gives the real savor to being in different places. Local color would not be 
what it is if, even in that locality, it was not a subsidiary matter. 

The thought brings us back inevitably to a Japanese subject, to Tokyo. 
This particular city does not seem to be worth living in, even when we com- 
pare it with other places only a few miles distant. It is not for want of local 
color—at least, of a kind supplied ready-made. The netsuke and Hokusai 
are here in abundance; it is only that they are no longer for people who 
really want them. There are no people living here who really want them, 
and those who are here, who have come here from no one knows where in 
recent years, do not seem to know as yet what it is they want. It is like a 
sprawling mansion into which people from the country have just moved; until 
they become used to the place, and come to lead their own lives in it, it 
would really be wiser for all of us to live elsewhere. 











Changing Japan: IX 


Japan’s Automobile Industry 


Tsuji Yutaka 


HERE is a story that was current some 20 years ago, when the Japanese 
Army was still fighting on the mainland of China. When Japanese 
troops received orders to move by road and boarded their trucks, it said, 
they heaved a sigh of relief if the trucks were Dodges or Mercedes-Benz. If 
the trucks were of Japanese manufacture, however, they were wont to exchange 
saké-cups of water with their friends before setting out. When Japanese drink 
a toast in water instead of saké, it sigrifies a last farewell—that those concerned 
recognize little likelihood of meeting again in this world. Such behavior on 
the part of the Japanese soldiers was not just prejudice against things Japanese, 
for the question of whether their trucks were of foreign or of Japanese manu- 
facture often meant the difference between life and death to them. If they 
were Japanese, they would very often—in fact, almost without fail—break down 
en route and, while repairs were being made, the troops would be attacked by 
guerrillas and some or all of them killed. 

Japan’s automobile manufacturing industry got going much later than 
those of Europe and the U.S.A. In 1953, Japan was manufacturing only 5,000 
or so light and heavy trucks. By the time the Pacific War started in 1941, this 
had increased to about 46,500 vehicles, including 1,000 automobiles, 42,800 
trucks and buses and 2,600 light cars and light trucks. During the war there 
was, of course, a strong demand for increased production. In fact, due to 
shortages of raw materials and air-raid damage to the factories, output actually 
fell, and in 1945 it reached a low of 8,000 vehicles, all of which were trucks 
and buses. 

The American troops who came to occupy Japan saw vehicles such as 
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they had never seen before—trucks whose source of motive power was a charcoal- 
burner situated behind the driver’s cab. There were some even which burned 
firewood instead of charcoal. The driver could be seen putting a light to this 
fuel, working furiously with a fan and then starting the engine when the fuel 
was burning satisfactorily. Often these vehicles would stop on steep hills, where- 
upon the driver had to get out and, putting on more charcoal, fan the fire. 
There were cars and buses which, in order to travel longer distances, carried 
a large load of the charcoal fuel. This was the tragi-comic situation in a Japan 
suffering from an acute fuel shortage. Such charcoal- and wood-burning 
vehicles were to be seen in Japan for two or three years after the war. It is 
even said that one American soldier bought one for a few hundred dollars and 
sent it back to a museum in his home-town. 

Postwar reconstruction produced a demand for large numbers of all 
types of vehicles. Domestic production was quite unable to meet this demand, 
so there was a large import from abroad. Production of trucks and buses in 
Japan in the past had at least been a business proposition, even if the quality 
left much to be desired, but production of passenger cars was little more than 
experimental. Sixteen hundred passenger cars were produced in 1940-41, it is 
true, but not only was the quality poor but the quantity also was a mere drop 
in the ocean. At the end of the war, very few Japanese could say that they 
had ever ridden in a car of Japanese manufacture. Automobiles were all 
imported from abroad, and the importers’ profits were always so large that 
there was great competition for the favor of receiving import licenses. Japan’s 
domestic manufacturers, however, were already making trucks and buses, and 
were firm in the belief that it was only a matter of time before the Motor 
Age dawned in Japan and it became common to own an automobile for private 
use. They accordingly pressed ahead, in secret, with their private research. 

Production of trucks, buses, and special vehicles, assisted by a strong 
demand, grew steadily, until in 1949 it totaled 25,000 vehicles. At this juncture 
the Korean War broke out. Very soon the motor manufacturers had more than 
they could cope with in the way of orders for the manufacture and repair of 
vehicles for the United Nations Forces. In 1950-51 production rose to a total 
of 46,000 vehicles. This new source of demand referred to in Japan as “special 
procurement,” represented a type of export. In 1949 normal exports of vehicles 
totaled 488 and “special procurement” 20; in 1950 normal exports were 1,118 
and special procurement 4,376 vehicles, whilst in 1951 the corresponding totals 
were 626 and 6,107. 

Yet although production and “special procurement” export increased in 
this fashion, the Japanese products had still by no means acquired a first-class 
reputation. In 1951 the writer visited the Korean battlefields as special cor- 
respondent for the Asahi Newspaper, and often saw Japanese trucks working 
alongside American trucks and British lorries in the supply lines. The main 
comment of the American and Korean drivers on their Japanese vehicles was 
that they very quickly became decrepit. In Korea at that time, Japanese 
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vehicles did not earn the high praise given so readily to Japanese cameras and 
to Japanese girls! 

With the end of the Korean War, the “cease-fire” was sounded for Japan- 
ese industry. In 1952 “special procurement” took only 10 vehicles. The Ja- 
panese automobile industry found itself with surplus facilities and an over-ex- 
panded labor force. It was natural in these circumstances that it should 
attempt to fill the gap left by “special procurement” by increasing normal 
exports and sales on the home market. By 1955, 90 per cent of the domestic 
demand for buses and trucks was being catered for by local manufacture, but 
in the passenger-car field Japan was still at that time a major export market 
for American and European manufacturers. In 1948 Japan produced 8,700 
passenger cars at home and purchased 18,000 from abroad, 5,000 of these being 
newly-imported cars and the remainder secondhand cars (sold to Japanese by 
U.S. Army personnel). The efforts of the domestic manufacturers had already 
succeeded in raising passenger-car production to nearly 10,000 vehicles. 
These were built with the requirements of the taxi trade in mind, and designed 
for a short and rough life in the cities; such domestic makes as the “Toyopet,” 
“Datsun” and “Prince” of that time were not beautiful to look at but were of 
strong construction and did the job for which they were intended. 

No one as yet cherished any hopes of being able to export such passenger 
cars, although later, when the “special procurement” boom passed, considerable 
numbers of trucks and buses began to be exported to Southeast Asia, South 
America and the Middle East. Japanese as a whole suffered, in fact, from a 
sort of complex concerning passenger cars. They believed that, however hard 
Japan tried, she could not manufacture automobiles comparable with those of 
America and Europe. They felt inferior to be riding in Japanese cars. Taxis 
were all right, but everyone seemed to feel that he lost face if he had a Japanese 
car for private use. This complex considerably handicapped the Japanese 
automobile industry, since without a stable, healthy domestic market it could 
not even contemplate export. 

Just about this time, the writer was Asahi correspondent in London. 
Viewed thus from afar, this prejudice on the part of the Japanese public ap- 
peared particularly stupid. The English would not dream of driving around 
in their own country in large American cars; the idea of driving an American 
car, built like a battleship, in the crowded, narrow, old streets of London— 
or, for that matter, anywhere in England—seemed to be regarded as impractical, 
if not positively indecent. And in any case the English are very proud of the 
British-made article, so that performance is almost a secondary consideration. 

It seemed to the writer that there was a need to challenge this prejudice 
which still persisted in Japan. I accordingly requested the Asahi Newspaper 
to send me a Japanese-manufactured automobile to London. It arrived at the 
West India Docks, Port of London, in April, 1956. It was one of 500 similar 
cars produced by the Toyota Company in that year—a Toyota “Crown De 
Luxe.” As the dockers removed it from its crate, there were a dozen or s0 
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curious onlookers—no doubt engineers and experts from British automobile 
manufacturing companies. As the car appeared, there were exclamations, half 
of admiration, half of relief. The styling and finish were smart, and the car 
solid in construction and easy to handle; but with a four-cylinder engine it 
only had 48 brake horse-power, and the price was phenomenally high. The 
Asahi actually had to pay, altogether, ¥1,200,000 (£1,200) for it; one could have 
bought a medium-class six-cylinder car for that amount in London at the time. 

I drove that car all over England. Previously, in London, I had driven 
Morris, Austin and Hillman cars. The springing was at the very least no 
worse than that of the English cars, but with three forward gears and its parti- 
cular gear ratio, it lacked acceleration. In speed, it could compete with the 
English cars. 

On May 1, 1956, I took this car with me across the English Channel to 
Calais to start on my leisurely 50,000-kilometer drive from London to Tokyo, 
passing through no less than 22 countries—England, France, Benelux, West 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, India, Thailand, Cambodia and Viet 
Nam. Toward the end of December of that year, doubling back on my track, I 
returned from Saigon to Bangkok, where the car and I embarked for Japan 
on a Japanese freighter. 

Landing at Tonda in Yamaguchi Prefecture, we drove the last 2,500 kilo- 
meters to our goal, Tokyo, which we reached on the 30th December. A total 
distance of 44,333 kilometers, the journey had taken altogether eight months. 
I had been extremely sorry to have to by-pass some countries, particularly Saudi 
Arabia, Afghanistan and Burma. The road from Jordan to Saudi Arabia had 
been rendered impassable by drifting desert sands. The car, again, was badly 
damaged in the attempt to cross the desert wastes of the Iranian plateau on the 
way to Afghanistan, and I had to give up the attempt to visit that country. 
From Calcutta we went by sea, via Singapore, to Bangkok. We missed out 
Burma, since both the Indian and Burmese armies were at that time engaged in 
putting down local uprisings in the border regions. 

My small Japanese-made Toyopet “Crown De Luxe,” thus, despite in- 
numerable mishaps and breakdowns, did at least finish the 45,000-kilometer 
course. Several times on the magnificent motor roads of Europe I burnt out the 
spring on the accelerator. On the indifferent roads of Japan, it is not possible 
to drive for long periods at speeds above 60 k.p.h. Such conditions were not 
envisaged when the car was designed, and the accelerator spring is situated 
quite close to the engine. However, on the highways of Europe it is quite 
common to drive for hours at speeds in excess of 100 km. per hour. When the 
accelerator is fully depressed, its spring is fully extended; being subjected in 
that condition to the heat of a red-hot engine, it soon snapped. (This weakness 
was speedily remedied by the maker after my return to Japan.) 

There were also some shortcomings with the castings, the materials used 
evidently being inferior. For instance, on the Persian plateau (Teheran— 
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Isfahan—Yezd—Kerman—Zahidan) and on the drive to Quetta in Baluchistan 
there were no roads worthy of the name. The car had to behave like a tank, 
and cope with plains strewn with stones and rubble, high mountains, soft sands 
and corrugated roads. After a short time under these conditions breakages 
occurred in the bumper bases, steering, idle-arm support and dynamo fixture. 
At one point the car got stuck in the sand and I had to walk ten kilometers 
to the nearest oasis for help. (Some six months later an American jeep which 
got stuck in the same region was attacked by local inhabitants and several people 
were killed. We—the photographer who was with me and myself—were not 
treated in this fashion. One reason was probably that there was nothing in 
our car likely to arouse the cupidity of those wild desert people. Another was 
that, since we were short of stature and youthful in appearance, they seemed to 
sympathize with our plight and treated us as if we were children.) In India 
our troubles were of a quite different nature—floods. We drove through water 
which covered the exhaust pipe and eventually brought the car to a standstill. 
On another occasion, driving at night in Yugoslavia, we succeeded in overturn- 
ing the car, seriously damaging the bodywork and shattering the windscreen. 
In Turkey we smashed the right-hand headlight when we hit a cow. Yet despite 
all these and other such mishaps, the car gave a remarkable performance in 
finishing the course. It is now in the Toyota Motor Company’s museum at 
Koromo in Aichi Prefecture. 

Encouraged by this success the Toyota Motor Company entered one of 
these same Toyopet “Crown De Luxes” in the 1957 Round Australia Rally, 
famous for the roughness of its course. Though this Toyopet’s performance 
was not comparable with that of the Volkswagens, it successfully completed 
the course. 

Repeated successes such as these aroused an interest among Japanese 
makers in the export of passenger cars. At the same time, they slowly per- 
suaded the Japanese public to abandon its prejudice in favor of foreign auto- 
mobiles, and increasing numbers of private-car owners began to choose the 
“Toyopet,” “Prince” and “Datsun” makes. Before long 90% or more of the 
taxis were built in Japan. It is true that some makers were not confident that 
they could quickly produce a pure Japanese automobile and, buying patents 
from companies such as Austin and Renault, started with assembly in Japan. 
Large numbers of such “foreign cars made in Japan” have been manufactured, 
but they are gradually being superseded by the pure Japanese product. 

During the course of my drive from London to Tokyo I saw a number of 
Japanese vehicles. Two hundred jeeps had, in fact, been sold to Spain, and 
several hundred to Syria (after a demonstration in Damascus when Japanese jeeps 
surprised Syrian Army officers by the way in which they were driven up and 
down a steep stone stairway). In Southeast Asia, I saw Japanese-built fire- 
engines in Thailand and buses in Cambodia and Viet Nam. Japanese buses 
have also been exported to some South American countries, and that peculiarly 
Japanese invention, the three-wheeled truck, is being used in the Philippines. 
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All of these Japanese vehicles enjoy a high reputation in the countries to which 
they have been exported. 


Encouraged by this start, Japanese automobile manufacturers conceived 
a new ambition—to export passenger cars also to overseas markets. The 
Volkswagen, followed by light cars of English, French, and Italian manufacture, 
had started making inroads into the American market, taking advantage of the 
American need, or desire, for a “second car.” The Toyota, Nissan and Fuji 
Precision companies arranged the debut in the American market of their 
“Toyopet,” “Datsun” and “Prince” automobiles, and their newest models were 
introduced at European motor shows. 

In 1958, 500 Japanese automobiles were exported to America and there 
are signs that exports will grow with spectacular rapidity despite a number of 
obvious problems to be overcome. First in the fields of trucks, buses and special- 
purpose vehicles, and now in that of passenger automobiles, Japan is steadily 
undergoing a transformation from an importing to an exporting country. 

In spite of this spectacular progress the Japanese automobile world is 
still plagued with a number of problems. Japan is, for instance, far behind 
other countries in ownership of motorcars per head of population. The popu- 
lation per automobile is in the U.S.A. 2.3, France 8.3, England 9.3, West Ger- 
many 14.4 and Italy 28.9, but in Japan, even if we include three-wheeled trucks, 
the corresponding figtare is still 72.8. On the other hand, Japan, already fam- 
ous for her overpopu.ation, can now also be accused of “overautopulation”—to 
coin a rather hideous word for a condition where the number of automobiles 
in a country exceeds the capacity of its roads. In fact, we have the peculiar 
situation in Japan where there are too few cars relative to the size of the 
population, but too many for the roads. 

The condition of Japan’s roads is hardly what one expects of a civilized 
country. The Number | Highway connecting Tokyo with Osaka is not even 
surfaced over the whole of its length (although this will no longer be true in 
a few months’ time). On other main highways surfaced road alternates with 
unsurfaced road like the colors in mozaic, and the secondary roads are almost 
entirely without tarmac, uneven, and often so narrow that when two trucks 
meet, one of them has to back several hundred meters before they can pass each 
other. Then, again, the unfortunate people whose houses are alongside the 
road have to put up with the dust. Their houses are often white with dust 
and windows facing the road are cracked by the pebbles thrown up by passing 
vehicles. The dust gets into wardrobes and drawers, too, and spoils their 
clothes. But they grin and bear it—or at least, have done so now for some 
thirty years. 

In the cities, there is the matter of the kamikaze taxis, which are driven 
in suicidal fashion in complete disregard of the most elementary rules of the 
road. In Japan it is hardly recognized that human life is more important than 
the car. The root of the trouble is the old-fashioned policies of the taxi com- 
panies, which force taxi drivers to drive long distances at mad speeds, often 
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working round the clock, in order to produce the earnings, a percentage of 
which goes to supplement their meager basic wage. This is what has produced 
so many deaths and injuries, not to mention such a din and clamor of horn- 
blowing. Things have, it is true, slightly improved since, in 1958, the Asahi 
Newspaper started a campaign to banish the kamikaze taxi, but the problem 
still exists. When foreigners ride in Japanese taxis they either, if they are 
the hardy type, get the thrill of their lives, or else are likely to be scared out of 
their wits. At traffic lights, Japan’s taxi drivers seldom wait for the light to 
turn green before letting in the clutch, and it is almost the rule for them to 
drive at 60 or 70 k.p.h. in built-up areas where the speed limit is 40; the way 
in which they dodge in and out of the traffic is reminiscent of the slalom race 
in skiing. Even so, the accident rate in Japan is by no means high when 
compared with London, Paris or New York; Japan’s taxi drivers are drivers of 
genius. Nevertheless, I, who have driven for many years in London and drove 
through 22 countries on the way back to Japan, have thought it wiser to sup- 
press any desire to drive in Tokyo. 

Since Japan began to import Western culture some ninety years ago, she 
has always thought of “transportation” as signifying transportation by rail. She 
has a highly-developed system of railways which compares favorably in mileage, 
speeds, equipment and punctuality with those of other countries. But Japan 
has been slow in thinking of road transport and motor-roads, and this is respon- 
sible for the present deplorable state of Japan’s roads and traffic conditions. 

By now both the Government and the people have begun to appreciate 
that the age of the railway is past, and that this is the era of the automobile. 
A public corporation, half-Government, half-private, has been formed to 
supervise construction of highways, tunnels and bridges (to be paid for by 
tolls), and the Construction Ministry plans a high-speed super-highway to join 
Tokyo and Osaka. In the next five or ten years we may well see a Japan with 
roads and road-transport comparable with those in West Europe. 

When this happy position is reached, Japan will at last be able to exploit 
her greatest natural resource—the unsurpassed beauty of her countryside, and 
we may see Japan become a paradise for the motoring tourist. At the same 
time, Japan may surprise the world with her exports of cars, which in design 
reflect the unique Japanese artistic sense yet are the match of the world’s best 
in economy and performance. 


SUPPLY OF AUTOMOBILES! 








Foreign Cars 
Year Domestic Imported Used Grand 
Production New Cars? Cars’ Total Total 
1951 3,611 ~ 1,650 1,650 5,261 
1952 4,837 4,700 5,476 10,176 15,013 


1953 8,789 5,170 13,467 18,637 27,426 
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1954 14,472 2,832 8,005 10,837 25,309 
1955 20,268 458 4,304 4,762 25,030 
1956 $2,056 503 5,737 6,040 38 996 
1957 47,121 823 5,421 6,244 53,365 


1. Source: Ministry of International Trade and Industry Automobile Statistical Yearbook and data 
supplied by Automobile Section of M.1. T.L 

. Represent imports where utilization of foreign exchange is involved. 

3. Includes sales by Occupation forces, personnel and dependants. 


to 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
1. Prewar and Wartime 
Year Passenger Trucks & Light Cars Total 
Cars Buses & Trucks 


(April-March) 


1930 - 458 - 458 
1931 — 434 2 436 
1932 - 696 184 880 
1933 _ 1,055 626 1,681 
1934 — 1,077 1,710 2,787 
1935 - 1,181 3,908 5,089 
1936 847 5,004 6,335 12,186 
1937 1,819 7,643 8,593 18,055 
1938 1,774 13,981 8,633 24,388 
1939 856 29,233 4,425 34,514 
1940 1,633 42,073 2,335 46,041 
1941 1,065 42,813 2,620 46,498 
1942 705 34,786 1,697 37,188 
1943 207 24,600 1,072 25,879 
1944 19 21,434 309 21,762 
1945 _ 6,723 3 6,726 


(April-August) 


Source: Ministry of Trade and Industry Statistical Yearbook except the figures for 1945, supplied by 
the Japan Automobile Council (Nihon Jidjsha Kaigi-sho). 


2. Postwar 


Year (Jan.—Dec.) Passenger Cars Trucks Buses Total 
1945 (Sept.—Dec.) - 1,461 - 1,461 
1946 — 14,914 7 14,921 
1947 110 11,106 104 11,320 
1948 381 19,211 775 20,367 
1949 1,070 25,560 2,070 28,700 
1950 1,594 26,501 3,502 31,597 
1951 3,611 30,817 4,062 38,490 
1952 4,837 29,960 4,169 38,966 
1953 8,789 36,147 4,842 49,778 
1954 14,472 49,852 5,749 70,073 
1955 20,268 43,857 4,807 68,932 
1956 $2,056 72,958 6,052 111,066 


1957 47,121 126,820 


8,036 181,977 
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Book Section 


Publishing Trends 


Miyata Shimpachiro 


N Japan, as in other countries, there has been increasing discussion recently 
] of the harmful effect of undesirable books and magazines on the minds 
of young people. In the effort to keep growing boys and girls away from 
such publications, the Ministry of Education decided that from April this 
year it would adopt a system of “selected books.” 

The system aims, for the time being, at compiling a list of “good 
books” from among works published for children under 15 (excluding text- 
books, works of reference and magazines). It will try to popularize the books 
on the list by recommending them to boards of education, community centers 
and libraries throughout the country. The actual selection will be done by 
the Reading Guidance Subcommittee of the Social Education Council, a con- 
sultative body of the Ministry of Education, after examination of books sub- 
mitted to it by the publishing companies themselves. The Subcommittee 
consists of twelve private individuals of sound judgment with a number of 
readers working under them. Each book submitted is rexd by three readers, 
whose findings are presented to the Subcommittee as the basis for selection. 

The idea of such a “book selection” system was first given practical 
consideration by the Ministry of Education as the result of findings made by 
the Social Education Council last August, and it came into effect with a Min- 
istry directive in April this year. 

Since last autumn, however, the system has been subjected to heavy 
opposition from outside the Government. The main objections raised to it 
are as follows: 

1. The Ministry of Education’s plan could be the beginning of a return 
to prewar-type thought-control. It speaks of limiting the system’s application 
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for the moment to books for children under 15, but aims eventually at apply- 
ing it to books for young people up to 19 or 20. In a few years, thus, it would 
probably extend to books for adults as well. Is it oversuspicious to see in 
such a move one part of an attempt by the bureaucratic education authorities 
to recover the ground they lost at the end of the war—an attempt in line 
with the efforts to restore an “ethics course” in primary and middle schools, 
and to enforce the efficiency rating system for teachers? This criticism comes 
chiefly from the nation’s progressive intellectuals. 

2. All kinds of systems for selecting good books are already in opera- 
tion at the non-governmental level. The Japan Libraries Association and the 
National Council of School Libraries, for example, have their own investigat- 
ing committees which are constantly selecting and recommending books. Apart 
from this, there are more than ten organizations—the Japan Children’s Books 
Writers’ Association and The Japan Broadcasting Association (N.H.K.) among 
them—which are directly and indirectly responsible for selecting and recom- 
mending good books. Does the Ministry of Education think it can do more 
than this? 

This is the opinion of those connected with the running of libraries. 
One further point they make is that, while to select good books is one thing, 
to get the children to read them is quite another. It depends, of course, on 
the kind of books the Ministry selects, but past practice shows that works thus 
selected tend to be left on the shelves to collect dust. Even the best book 
will do no good unless the children want to read it. Is it likely that the same 
Ministry that wants to restore “ethics courses” is going to choose books that 
will appeal to the young? 

3. Finally, the strongest opposition of all comes from the Japan Book 
Publishers’ Association. For the Ministry of Education to use governmental 
authority in deciding which books published by private companies are good 
and which are bad is, they claim, an infringement of the freedom of publishing 
guaranteed by Japan’s Constitution. The excellence or otherwise of published 
matter is for the reader to judge; for a government agency to do this for him 
is unwarranted interference. It would be quite enough merely to reinforce 
the aJready-existing non-governmental systems of selection. 

The Ministry of Education replies to each of these criticisms in the 
following way: 

1. It has no desire whatsoever to “control thought,” and it is an absurd 
exaggeration to suspect that this is so. 

2. The already-existing systems are unsatisfactory. It was a report to 
this effect by the Social Education Council that led the Ministry to decide on 
its system. The Reading Guidance Subcommittee which would make the actual 
selection is made up exclusively of private persons of the highest intelligence 
and integrity, and it could hardly fail to produce good results. 

3. There would be no infringement of the freedom of publishing, nor 
is any attempt by the Ministry in this direction likely to be successful nowa- 
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days. The proposed system will be ineffective unless the publishing trade 
cooperates; the Ministry hopes to hold adequate discussion with it so as to 
reach an understanding. Some publishing firms, in fact, are already cooperat- 
ing and have applied to have their books selected. 

In practice, however, the selection system proposed by the Ministry of 
Education has been rendered almost impossible to carry into effect by a state- 
ment issued after a general meeting of the Japan Book Publishers’ Association 
held on May 13. This uncompromising statement 1) requested the Ministry 
to abandon its idea; and 2) declared that no firms that were members of the 
Association would apply to the Ministry to have their books selected. 

The Japan Book Publishers’ Association numbers as its members 309 
publishing firms from throughout the country, including such powerful firms 
as Iwanami Shoten, Heibon-sha, Kédan-sha, Shogakkan and Shinché-sha. 
Together, they are responsible for 95% of all books published each year in 
Japan. Moreover, 80% of all the publishers of the children’s books affected 
by the Ministry's system are members. This means that if the Association’s 
statement is observed faithfully the selection system will have proved stillborn. 

One result in May was that the Ministry of Education’s plan to issue 
a first list of selected books was unavoidably upset. Even so, the Ministry 
says that it has no intention of abandoning the system. The statement by 
the Association, it claims, was the resuiit of pressure exerted by the larger 
publishing companies on the smaller ones. It is impossible to believe, it says, 
that the publishing world is unanimous on the subject. Applications have 
actually been received from over ten different firms, some of them members 
of the Association. 

For the large publishing firms with adequate capital and organization 
it is, without any doubt, unnecessary and undesirable that the Ministry of 
Education should use its official authority to distinguish between “good” and 
“bad” books under the name of “selection.” However, for the smaller firms, 
which do not have the money and organization to publicize good books pro- 
perly even if they publish them, the prospective of being able to attach the 
words “a Ministry of Education selection” to such works is attractive in the 
extreme. This conflict of interests between the large and small publishing 
companies is emboldening the Ministry of Education to go ahead with its plans 
and making any solution of the problem even more difficult. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


2,000 YEARS OF JAPANESE ART 


By Yukio Yashiro (edited by Peter C. Swann) 
London, Themes and Hudson, 1958. 286 pp. With 135 photogravure and 42 color plates £7/7s. 


HIS is the most luxurious and complete 
w book on Japanese art ever published 
outside Japan. 

To present a proper introduction of Japa- 
nese art, with its long history, it is necessary 
to have not only a complete knowledge of 
this one subject, but an understanding of 
both Oriental and Occidental aesthetics in 
a broad sense. Certainly no Japanese scholar 
possesses these qualifications in fuller 
measure than Yashiro Yukio, who began his 
career as a historian of Western art and later 
shifted his focus to the Orient and Japan. 
Mr. Yashiro numbers among his publications 
a book on Botticelli, published many years 
ago by a London firm, and many articles 
on Oriental art, plus a book entitled Nippon 
Bijutsu no Tokushitsu (“The Nature of 
Japanese Art”). During the past forty years 
he has traveled abroad many times to pro- 
mote the appreciation and understanding of 
Japanese aesthetics, and he is doubtless to 
be considered Japan’s leading propagandist 
in this field. 

As a member of the National Commission 
for the Protection of Cultural Properties, 
Mr. Yashiro played an important role in 
the organization of the large Japanese ex- 
hibition taken to the United States in 1953 
and, with modifications, to Europe in 1958. 
This display, which included a well-rounded 
collection of paintings and sculpture from 
each period in the history of Japanese art, 
was the largest showing of its type ever to 


be sent out of the country, and it did much 
to create new interest in and appreciation 
for Japanese art abroad. It is for the same 
purpose that Mr. Yashiro has published this 
book. 

In his preface Mr. Yashiro explains that 
his publishers approached him concerning 
the book while he was in England making 
arrangements for the presentation of the 
Japanese exhibition mentioned above. After 
his return to Japan he enthusiastically set 
to work gathering the photographs and 
writing the text. Fortunately there are 
fewer limitations on selection in compiling 
a book than in assembling an exhibition, 
and he was able to give full play to his 
broad knowledge of his field. The result 
is a splendid collection of plates, including 
135 in white-and-black photogravure and 42 
in full color. 

The color plates were made from photo- 
graphs on Ektachrome film taken by Mrs. 
Wachsmann, while the monochrome plates 
were chosen from among the numerous 
photographs in the author’s possession. All 
printing was done in England. Since it re- 
quires not only a great deal of experience but 
much comparison of proofs with originals 
to reproduce the tonal nuances in Japanese 
painting, the color plates are slightly in- 
ferior to the best that have appeared in 
Japan, but they are the best of their sort 
ever produced. The gravure plates are 
uniformly excellent, as are the layout and 
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composition of the book. Turning through 
its leaves, one has the feeling that one is 
being led through the ideal museum of 
historical Japanese art. 

The author makes it clear in his preface 
that he is dealing with Japanese art as art. 
He wishes to dispel the notion, so widely 
held in the West, that this art is a con- 
glomeration of minor works, such as color 
wood-block prints, lacquer or ivory objects, 
inro, and netsuke, and to demonstrate to 
the Occidental public that the real art of 
Japan can be approached without a know- 
ledge of Zen Buddhism, the tea ceremony, 
or Noh plays. As he points out, these later 
phases of Japanese culture, though impor- 
tant, figured only in the arts of the Muro- 
machi and Edo periods. There are, of 
course, many points of scholarly interest in 
the history of Japanese art, but no one 
should forget that it is first and foremost 
art, that it appeals directly to the heart, 
and that it has the power to make men 
rejoice. In this respect it is the same as 
Western art. 

Despite the acknowledged universality of 
art, aesthetic expression varies with race, 
with nation, and with historical period. Mr. 
Yashiro has already attempted in his Nihon 
Bijutsu no Tokushitsu to show the particular 
features of Japanese art in terms of world 
art. In this book he aims rather at combat- 
ing the tendency in the West to regard 
Japanese art as something verv ;culiar, and 
for that reason he emphasiz- it; universal 
qualities. 

The main text begnis with a historical 
introduction in which the 2u‘hor discusses 
the principal trends in each of the generally 
acknowledged epochs of Japanese art his- 
tory. These include the Archaeological Age, 
Asuka Period (552-645), the Nara Period 
(645-794), the Heian Period (794-1185), the 
Kamakura Period (1185-1392), the Muro- 
machi Period (1392-1573), the Momoyama 
Period (1573-1615), the Edo Period (1615- 
1867), and the Modern Period (1868-present). 
The ordinary practice is to divide books on 
this subject into sections dealing with these 
periods, but Mr. Yashiro has chosen to give 
merely an introductory summary of each, 
with particular reference to cultura! rela- 
tions between Japan and China, then to pro- 


ceed to a broad discussion of Japanese 
painting and sculpture, intended as an aid 
to the appreciation of the works shown in 
the plates. 

The sculpture section is not subdivided, 
but the painting section includes the follow- 
ing heads: Buddhist painting, portraiture, 
the Yamato-e, picture scrolls, ink painting, 
Momoyama screen painting, early ukiyo-e 
painting, the Sétatsu School, the Realistic 
School, bunjinga painting, and painting in 
the New Japan. Plates follow the sculpture 
section and each subheading in the painting 
section. The arrangement of the text and 
plates was clearly intended to make Japanese 
art as comprehensible as possible for readers 
not yet familiar with it. 

In his masterfully concise text, Mr. Yashi- 
ro has explained how Japanese art, while 
receiving various stimuli from China, has 
developed over the centuries into something 
quite unique. He has furthermore attempted 
to show the value of Japanese art to man- 
kind in general. His discussion will perhaps 
disappoint specialists who are looking for 
details concerning the historical relationship 
between the various subjects covered or the 
historical development of styles, but such 
matters are, after all, beyond the scope of 
a book of this type. Another possible source 
of disappointment is the fact that the plates 
include no color wood-block prints. This 
omission, however, was also no doubt deli- 
berate on the author’s part. 

Mr. Yashiro was ill for a long time while 
this book was being prepared, and as a result 
he relied on Mr. Peter C. Swann, Curator 
of the “Museum of Eastern Art at Oxford, 
to edit the final text. 

It is gratifying that a book of this quality 
has been published abroad, and one hopes 
that it will be widely read there. A German 
edition which has recently appeared has 
aroused considerabie interest among German- 
speaking peoples. 

Yamane Yiz 
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PAPER-MAKING BY HAND IN JAPAN 


By Jugaku Bunsho 


Tokyo, Meiji Shobo, 1957. 75 pp. text; 37 illus.; 24 pp. samples. ¥3,000 ($ 12.50) 


HE arts of paper-making, weaving and 
= ceramics are the three most ancient 
and most typically Japanese of the many 
traditional handicraft arts of Japan. Vari- 
ous theories have been put forward as to 
where and how these arts originated, but 
there is hardly any doubt that they must 
have been closely related with mainland 
China and the Korean peninsula. There 
are some cases, in fact, in which, thanks to 
documentary and historical evidence, the 
origin can be traced quite accurately to the 
mainland. 

Even so, it is generally agreed today that 
whatever the origins may have been, the 
works produced in these three different 
fields of handicraft are today the most typi- 
cally Japanese of all. A _ long historical 
process of assimilation and refinement has 
made hand-made paper, hand-woven textiles 
and ceramics an essential part of the life 
of the Japanese people, and as such they 
hold a unique position among the art works 
of the world. 

Professor Jugaku Bunshd’s new book 
Paper-Making by Hand in Japan tells us 
about one of these three important arts. 
Professor Jugaku is perhaps better known for 
his extensive studies on William Blake, and 
to people who know Professor Jugaku as a 
scholar of English literature, it may be a 
surprise to find that the same person is also 
an ardent student of Japanese paper-making. 
His interest in Japanese hand-made paper 
dates, nevertheless, from long ago. 

The account of his trips from village to 
village in search of the paper-making 
craftsmen who, to this day, have preserved 
the traditional technique is certainly very 
valuable for any who are interested in this 
art. Yet the book is not merely a careful 
record of what he observed in the different 
areas of the country he visited. On these 
trips, the author was always accompanied 
by his wife, and together they have given 
direct expression to their love for Japanese 


hand-made paper. The record is suffused 
with a passionate desire to preserve this old 
tradition, which is now treading the path 
to extinction in the face of ever-advancing 
industrialization. In this sense, the book is 
certainly a great contribution to the folk-art 
movement in Japan in its efforts to give riore 
vitality to these traditional arts. 

Professor Jugaku has written several o‘her 
important books on Japanese hand-mide 
paper. These books are not imporiant in 
the sense that they are large, nor because 
of any special accounts of the technique of 
paper-making. Their merit lies in the role 
they have played in awakening in the Japa- 
nese people a love for their own traditional 
hand-made paper. Very few people, in 
short, have shown so much affection and 
authority in dealing with Japanese hand- 
made paper as Professor Jugaku, or are so 
much at home in the subject. 

The origin of the present book was a 
small volume entitled Hand-made Paper of 
Japan, published in 1942 as one of the 
“Tourist Library” series. The new book 
has, however, been entirely rewritten. Much 
has been added and the handling of the 
entire material has been revised and system- 
atized. 

The book consists of the following five 
chapters: (I) Historical Survey, (Il) How 
Westerners Came to Know Japanese Hand- 
made Paper, (III) How Japanese Make Paper 
by Hand, (IV) Paper-making by Hand in 
Present-day Japan, and (V) Some Bibliogra- 
phical Notes. The section in the second 
chapter telling how Westerners discovered 
Japanese hand-made paper and how they 
introduced that paper into the printing 
world of Europe is particularly interesting. 
The explanation of the technique of produc- 
ing hand-made paper, described in the third 
and fourth chapters, is based not only on 
the careful studies made by the author, but 
also on direct observations made on his 
actual survey trips. Only a person who has 
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visited all the paper-making villages in 
Japan could deal with this complicated sub- 
ject so adequately and precisely, in a way 
that anyone can understand. 

This actually takes us through only half 
of the book, for there are two more very 
important sections. 

The first of these consists of more than 
twenty pages of wonderful illustrations that 
show us, with photographs, the villages 
throughout the nation where paper is still 
being hand-made today. Some show the 
view of an entire small village, nestling 
deep in a valley surrounded by mountains, 
where paper-making is modestly yet busily 
being carried on. Others show us, picture 
by picture, the process of paper-making. 
These pictures show one aspect of the tradi- 
tional Japanese way of living that has re- 
mained unchanged for hundreds of years. 

One of the great attractions of this book 
lies, thus, in its beautiful illustrations, yet 
there is still another important section— 
twenty-four pages with actual samples of the 
different kinds of Japanese hand-made paper 
pasted on them. There is certainly no need 
to explain what a great advantage it is to 
be able actually to see the hand-made paper 
described in the text. A sense of intimacy 


RITUALS OF RICE PRODUCTION IN 


By Haga Hideo 
Tokyo, Heibon-sha, 1959. 106pp. 680.00 


HE folk custom of offering prayers to 
the gods for an abundant harvest is 

as old as the history of mankind. Every 
people on earth has its own God of Farming 


is created by seeing and touching the real 
texture of the hand-made paper, the warmth 
and beauty that emanate from which can 
be felt, as it were, through the tips of the 
fingers. 

The number of books written about 
Japanese hand-made paper in Japanese and 
other languages is not few, as the biblio- 
graphy of this book shows. But books that 
give such a clear summary of the entire art 
are rare. Few books can surpass this one 
in its comprehensive treatment of the his- 
torical background of the actual paper- 
making processes. Such adequate treatment 
of the subject and materials could not have 
been achieved without a knowledge in the 
academic field. The work’s third attraction 
is the perfect sense of balance and beauty 
with which the book is made. None of this 
could have been achieved without Professor 
Jugaku’s breadth of culture and his deep 
love for Japanese hand-made paper. This 
reviewer hopes this book will be read not 
only by those who are interested in hand- 
made paper, but by all those other people 
who are interested in some way or other in 
Japanese handicrafts and folk customs. 


Matsukata Saburo 


JAPAN 


and its own traditional rites for worshiping 
that God. 

The Ta-no-kami, or “God of the Rice- 
fields,” is the God of Farming in Japan. 
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Even today, Japanese people from the 
southern island of Kyiishi to the northern 
tip of Hokkaido still invoke this god in the 
traditional way, offering prayers for an 
abun lant rice crop and dedicating them- 
selves in thanksgiving at harvest time. 

Thanks to the impressive strides made in 
her shipbuilding industry and the tremen- 
dous rise in the production of optical lenses 
and transistor radios, Japan can with justice 
be called the leading industrial nation in 
the Orient. Even so, close on a half of 
Japan’s present working population is still 
engaged in agriculture, and the staple food 
of the Japanese people is rice, so that a 
knowledge of surviving popular customs 
concerning the “God of the Rice-fields” is 
still important in understanding the ways 
of the Japanese. 

Mr. Haga Hideo, in his book Ta-no-kami, 
or Rituals of Rice Production in Japan, has 
selected seven characteristic rituals from 
among those connected with the production 
of rice, explaining each with a series of 
photographs and brief but adequate notes. 
The use of photographs means, of course, 
that the custom still persists, and shows us 
how the rituals are actually observed with- 
out the trouble of searching through the vast 
literature on the subject. The book, especial- 


City LIFE IN JAPAN 


By R. P. Dore 


ly in its selection of subject matter and its 
excellent photographs, is certainly among 
the best of the many on the folk customs 
of Japan. 

The seven rituals selected for this book 
are as follows. The pictures were taken in 
various regions of the country. 

The first rites of the new year (Fukushima) 

The rituals of planting rice (Aichi) 

The rite of transplanting (Hiroshima) 

The rites of Mushi-okuri (Aichi) 

Rituals of harvest (Amami Oshima) 

Post-harvest rites at the neighborhood 

group level (Kagoshima) 

Post-harvest rites by families (Ishikawa) 

Fortunately Mr. Haga had a very able 
collaborator in preparing his book. Mr. 
Ishino Iwao, an associate professor at Michi- 
gan State University, in writing the excellent 
English commentary for this book, has given 
people who cannot read Japanese yet wish 
to know more about the folk customs of this 
country a wonderful opportunity to do so. 

This kind of serious study on the popular 
customs of Japan, edited in a way everybody 
can understand, will, I am sure, contribute 
greatly to a further understanding of this 
country. 


Matsukata Saburo 


London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958. x+472 pp. with illus., diagrams and tables. 45s. 


ITHIN less than one hundred years, 
Japan has managed to break away 
from a feudal society and _ industrialize 


herself. This transformation has brought 
radical changes to the lives of ordinary 


citizens. What is it like to be a Japanese 


~~ 


- 
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living in a city ward? His standard of 
living, his family life, his ideas and beliefs 
are fascinating subjects to the outsider, and 
an accurate interpretation of Japanese city 
life in terms intelligible to the Western mind 
is a challenging adventure to any Orientalist. 

The author took up this challenge, and 
this book, which is based on a social! survey 
carried out by him in the Tokyo ward in 
which he lived for several months in 1951, 
describes the daily lives of this lower-middle 
class district. He compares the standards 
and attitudes of modern urban Japan with 
those of 19th-century Japan on one hand, 
and of Western industrial societies on 
the other. The author, who studied at the 
School of Oriental Studies in London and 
was at one time a lecturer in a Japanese 
university, is well qualified for this difficult 
task, thanks to his perfect command of the 
native tongue, and to his personality, which 
endeared him to those whom he had to 
interrogate. 

The author chose Shitayama-chd for his 
neighborhood study approach because it 
contained a fairly heterogeneous population: 
heterogeneous in origin, in occupation, in 
educational background and in way of life. 
Most of them came originally from the non- 
privileged merchant and artisan families of 
the feudal period, but since then have 
managed to acquire education, have taken 
up more prestige-carrying occupations, have 
married “above” them, and now hope to 
give their children better education. In 
the modern industrialized society, they be- 
long to the upward-moving group. 

In short, “getting on” is the motto of 
life in Shitayama-ché; the majority there 
believe that society makes it possible for 
the man of ability to rise and that the 
economic system no longer insists that the 
poor remain poor and the rich remain rich. 
If so, has the hierarchical arrangement of 
Japanese society so emphatieally described 
by Ruth Benedict in her Chrysanthemum 
and the Sword disintegrated, and a modern 
competitive society developed in its place? 
The author warns that any hurried attempt 
to characterize Japanese society either as 
“status” or “competitive,” “traditional” or 
“modern” is dangerous. For in a growing 
community which has abandoned’ the es- 


tablished patterns of response to stock 
situations, there is always much confusion 
and fumbling. In particular, Japan has 
borrowed ideas and values from Western 
societies which it has not had enough time 
to digest. As a result, the old and new often 
exist side by side. For example, the old 
notion of the feudal family has been partly 
superseded by the ideal of marriage as the 
fulfilment of the mutual love of two in- 
dependent personalities, and generally 
accepted. On the other hand, how this 
ideal is to be fitted into the structure of 
the still-existing older order is a question 
which has received scant attention. In the 
same way, while a man of ability can rise 
with his own initiative, it is also essential 
for him to get his foot on the right ladder, 
for there still remain the patron-client re- 
lationships which provide him with an 
additional lever to success. 

As to political attitudes, people of Shita- 
yama-cho in general are interested in and 
fairly well informed about politics. They 
avidly read the newspapers, which give 
greater prominence to political news than 
those of the West. They are more inter- 
ested in international news than internal 
politics. The author sees this as a legacy 
of prewar days, when the military regime 
deliberately tried to focus public attention 
on foreign affairs. Both the Emperor and 
the “State” have lost their magic, and they 
are considered only “an association for 
furthering the welfare of the people.” The 
author discredits the suspicion held by some 
European observers that Japanese democracy 
was a conspiratorial facade designed to secure 
the rapid ending of the Occupation and 


eventually produce the same political system 
as before the war. He claims that the 


national ambition is to gain the friendship 
and trust of the outside world, and what 
will happen in future depends greatly on 
the quality of the political leadership; he 
puts his trust in the new _ generation 
educated since the war. 

The author’s analysis of the main trends 
in religion and morality is the most enlight- 
ening part of the present work. Most of 
the residents of Shitayama-ché are uncom- 
mitted to any particular religious sect or 
doctrine, but observe fairly faithfully rites 
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and festivities without ever attaching any 
particular meaning to them. They are 
merely a question of habit. Because belief 
in an after-life is never very strong, religion 
as a moral sanction is not important. The 
major moral sanction comes from the dis- 
approval of social groups. Following the 
classification of the major moral sanctions 
as shame-cultures and guilt-cultures, Ruth 
Benedict considers Japan to be a shame- 
culture, as is characteristic of all “tradition- 
directed” cultures. The author, however, 
points out that moral sanction in Japan 
cannot be easily dealt with in terms of any 
simple shame-guilt dichotomy. He has 
found enough evidence of the two to prove 
that this is a transitional phase, and he 


points out that conscience has widened its 
scope in Japan since she has become in- 
dustrialized. 

The present survey is confined to a 
small section of Tokyo, but the results can 
be applied to a much wider area. In fact, 
the varying effects of the economic changes 
accompanying industrialization and of the 
impact of Western. ideas and values which 
tte author points out can be seen 
throughout the whole country. For this 
reason, the work is an important contribu- 
tion to the better understanding of Japan 
by Western readers, and for the Japanese 
will point the way to creating a truly 
Japanese society and culture. 


Sakanishi Shio 


EARLY NO Drama, Its BACKGROUND, CHARACTER AND DEVELOPMENT 


1300-1450 


By P. G. O'Neill 


London, Lund Humphries, 1950. xiii+223 pp. With 10 illus. £2/5/0 


R. O'Neill's work is a survey, in some 
detail, of the historical development 
preceding the creation of the Né drama pro- 
per by Kan-ami and his son Zeami in the 
late 14th and early 15th centuries. A fair 
number of works on the N6 have already 
been written by foreigners, but this is the 
first to make such a thorough study of its 
history. It is a further noteworthy feature 
of the book that the author should treat this 
stage of early development as such an im- 
portant period in the history of the Nd. 
Mr. O'Neill is a graduate of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London. He came to Japan several years 


ago to study the N6, at which time he 
published a Guide to N6 (Tokyo, 1954). 
Since his return home, he has been studying 
the history of the Né, and has produced be- 
sides the present work, which he presented 
as his Ph.D. thesis, a paper on “The Struc. 
ture of Kusemai” (Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies XXI/I, 1958). 
In summer, 1958, he again came to Japan, 
and is at present engaged in research work 
here, chiefly on the folklore a study of 
which is so essential to any understanding 
of the early development of the N6. 

The work aims, not so much at a detailed 
study on original historical sources, as at 
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presenting a fairly detailed outline of the 
No’s early development, the most important 
facts having been selected after careful read- 
ing and appraisal of the many existing 
works on the subject by Japanese authors. 

It is difficult in the short space available 
to mention all the contents of such a com- 
pact survey, so I will confine myself here 
to a brief note of the contents of the various 
chapters making up the work. 

Chapter I presents a survey, from ancient 
times up to the year 1300, of the forms that 
preceded the N6 proper—Gigaku, Bugaku, 
Sangaku, Sarugaku, Shushi, Ennen, Firyi, 
Dengaku amongst 
these, the author shows, there developed the 
first two forms of the Né—the Sarugaku N6é 
and the Dengaku N6d. The chapter, it is 
true, carries on some old misconceptions con- 
cerning the Indian dances in the Bugaku, but 
as an introduction it covers all the essential 
points well. 

Chapter II deals with the birth, nature, 
organization, structure and functions of the 
Sarugaku N6 and Dengaku No groups, and of 
the za or “guilds” into which they were or- 
ganized. 

Chapter III deals with the changes under- 
gone by the Sarugaku and Dengaku, with 
plentiful detail concerning their popularity, 
patrons, and the plays they performed. The 
writing here skilfully avoids dull lists of 
schools and emerges instead as a vivid piece 
of art history. 

Chapter IV is devoted to a detailed dis- 
cussion of the nature of the Ausc:ai, one 
of the most important elements which helped 
elevate the Sarugaku N6—the N6d-to-be—from 
a primitive to an artistic dramatic form. 

Chapter V deals with the way Kan-ami 
adopted the Kusemai into the Né. This 


and Kusemai. From 


chapter, which contains copious quotations 
from the Kadensho and other old records, 
contains more of the author's own original 
views than any other in the book. 
Chapters VI and VII discuss the places 
where Sayugaku N6 and Dengaku Nod were 
performed, the occasions, and the way in 
which they were presented. Chapter VI deals 
with performances at places of worship such 
as Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines, as 
well as at private residences such as the 
Court and those of the Shogun and the 


aristocracy. Chapter VII deals with kanjin 
N6 or “subscription performances,” and 
includes a detailed historical study of the 
evolution of the stage structure peculiar to 
the Nd. 

Chapter VIII deals in outline with the 
repertory of the Sarugaku and Dengaku of 
the day. One important observation made 
by the author is that, judging from the 
number of pieces presented on one program, 
the time taken for each piece was far shorter 
than in the N6 today. 

Chapter IX and Chapter X deal briefly 
with Sarugaku N6 works produced before 
Zeami’s time and ‘those written by Zeami 
himself, and with their classification and 
construction. The classification of Nd plays 
into five categories and the division of each 
play into jo-ha-kyi (translated by the author 
as “introduction-development-climax”) which 
forms the basic concept in the structure of 
the Nod play, are also discussed in these 
chapters. 

Chapter XI is a study of the music of 
the Dengaku N6, about which almost noth- 
ing is known today, and should be read in 
conjunction with the translation of the text 
of two Dengaku No plays in Appendix 4. 

Chapter XII, the last in the book, touches 
briefly on artistic standards in N6 perform- 
ances up to the age of Zeami. It devotes 
much attention to yiigen as the artistic 
yardstick by which everything was measured. 
Such questions, however, are really outside 
the scope of the present work. 

The appendices provide translations of 
two Kusemai pieces and two Dengaku N6 
pieces, and lists of works written before 
Zeami and by Zeami himself. A glossary of 
Japanese words used in the text is included 
at the beginning of the book, and at the end 
there are notes on each chapter plus an 
index which shows the Japanese characters 
with which many of the words are written. 

The work’s chief virtues lie in the large 
number of historical sources and studies by 
Japanese scholars which the author, with 
his excellent knowledge of the language, has 
drawn upon; the superior judgment he 
shows in selecting what is most essential; 
and the skill with which he has put together 
his outline. His reading, even of the diffi- 
cult Zeami texts, are accurate, and his 
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romanizations—down to the confusing dis- 
tinctions between long and short vowels— 
free from error. Moreover, the book makes 
every effort—through its descriptions of the 
historical background and of changes in 
acting techniques, for instance—to bring to 
life the ancient times with which it deals, 
and to avoid letting the history of the 
schools and their players which form the 
backbone of the book become too dry and 
uninteresting. 

The work being a comparatively short out- 
line it does, of course, omit points of some 
importance. As do studies by Japanese, it 
concentrates on the dramatic aspects of the 
N6 at the expense of its musical side. There 
is little mention of the evolution of the 
singing (utai) and instrumental ensemble 
(hayashi) in the N6, and almost no mention 
of the utai’s artistic forbears—Engyoku, Hei- 
kyoku (Heike-biwa) and Shémyd (Buddhist 
chanting). 

Where the presentation of the material 
is concerned, the book would have gained 


clarity by the addition of subtitles within 
each chapter. It would have helped other 
students, also, to give the Japanese characters 
for more of the entries at the end—for 
titles of books, for instance. It is incon- 
venient, again, to have the notes all together 
at the end, though this was probably due 
either to the author’s preference or to con- 
venience in printing. 

All in all, however, the work is highly to 
be commended as an outline which has 
grasped the essentials of its subject well and 
which is based on painstaking study. It is 
particularly worthy of notice as the first 
study to deal in detail with the early origins 
of the Nd. The only reservation the present 
writer would make is that, although the 
work is aimed at the general reader, it will 
be difficult to understand fully without some 
basic knowledge of Japanese history and the 
N6, zud in this sense may be rather tough 
going for the average foreign reader. 


Kishibe Shigeo 


THE COMPLETE JOURNAL OF TOWNSEND HARRIS 


Edited by Mario E. Cosenza 


Revised Second Edition. Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1959. 616 pp 


In Far East ¥ 1,800 or $5.00; in U.S.A. $7.50 


T will be one hundred years next year 
since Japan first sent, in 1860, a formal 
diplomatic representative abroad. 
Townsend Harris came to Japan in 1856. 
He was the first official diplomat of a Western 


nation to arrive in Japan. Two years later, 
on June 29, 1858, after he had shown 
unusual patience in explaining, teaching, 
sometimes even threatening and reasoning 
with the officials of the Tokugawa Shdgunate 
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—who were quite ignorant of what was 
going on in the world—he succeeded in 
signing a treaty. This was the “Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce between the United 
States and Japan.” 

In order to exchange the ratification 
papers of this treaty, the Japanese Govern- 
ment suggested that it send a formal repre- 
sentative to Washington. This sudden 
change in the attitude of the Japanese 
Government, from its former strong reluc- 
tance to sign any sort of treaty to this active 
desire to send representatives to Washington, 
was certainly a direct result of Harris’ di- 
plomatic ability and his successful handling 
of the Japanese officials. 

In 1860 the United States Government sent 
the warship “Powhattan” to carry the re- 
presentatives on their epoch-making trip. 
The American people were long proud of 
having been the first nation, before any of 
the European nations even, to which Japan 
had sent a formal embassy. The history 
books used in elementary schools referred 
proudly to this event: 

“The summer of 1860 was signalized by 
the arrival of an embassy from Japan— 
consisting of seventy-one persons. They 
brought the treaty which had been 
agreed upon, for the President's signa- 
ture.” (Quackenbas’ Elementary Histo- 
ry of the United States) 

Walt Whitman’s “Broadway Pageant” was 
also written in celebration of this event. 

A Japanese ship, “Kanrin Maru’’—a small, 
toylike ship of only 300 tons yet the best 
Japan had at the time—escorted the “Pow- 
hattan” as far as San Francisco. This was 
the first trans-Pacific voyage undertaken by 
the Japanese people. 

With the one-hundreth anniversary of 
these events due soon, this reviewer for one 
was anxious to see something done to com- 
memorate the efforts of Townsend Harris, 
the central figure in bringing these events 
about. Fortunately, this book, The Com- 
plete Journal of Townsend Harris, edited 
by M. Cosenza with a preface by Douglas 
MacArthur II, has been published in time. 

The journal deserves to be appreciated 
as good literature and as history, rather than 
as a mere business-like record left by an 
official diplomat. It is clear that, when 


Harris arrived in this “secluded Hermit- 
Land” of the East, which had for more than 
two hundred long years rejected contact with 
the Western world, he felt it his grave mis- 
sion to assist the growth of this reborn 
nation. In his journal, we may read the 
account of that day, more than a hundred 
years ago, when he raised the Stars and 
Stripes for the first time in the temple 
grounds of the Gyokusen-ji Temple at 
Shimoda. The deep emotions that moved 
him to put these words in his journal still 
live in dramatic vividness. 

At the time, the Tokugawa Shégunate had 
no intention of opening any Japanese ports 
to Western ships, and Harris’ negotiations 
made hardly any headway. Washington had 
promised to send ships once in a while, yet 
nothing reached Harris for more than a year, 
and he spent many vexed days with the 
young Dutch interpreter Heusken, who was 
the only Westerner he had to talk with. 
Even a psychological novel could hardly grasp 
and relate the subtle nuances of a man’s 
soul as well as this journal has done. 

Harris was himself also a poet. The 
beauty of the camellia flower and the charm 
of the wild birds attracted his soul and 
inspired him to poetry. The Japanese way 
of telling the time and indicating direction 
by the names of the animals of the zodiac— 
rat, ox, rabbit, etc.—apparently puzzled him 
and there are amusing pages on which he 
has inscribed the whole zodiac. 

He says, at one point, “I may be said to 
be now engaged in teaching the elements 
of political economy to the Japanese.” He 
was rather proud, it seems, of the fact that 
he was actually teaching the Japanese offi- 
cials in Yedo about general trends in world 
affairs and the inevitability of opening the 
Japanese ports. 

Every day, every year of this particular 
period was a time of painful struggle for 
Japan as a nation. She felt keenly the 
strain of the drastic change from seclusion 
to the opening of her ports. She was in the 
throes of rebirth, rebirth from a feudalistic 
state into a modern nation. It was fortunate 
that this Japan had such a careful observer 
as Townsend Harris to record her sufferings 
so accurately. Invaluable first-hand material 
lies throughout his journal waiting for the 
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historians to analyze it. 

About the episode with Okichi, a Shimoda 
geisha, not a word is mentioned nor is a 
trace of any such emotion detectable in the 
journal. This should be proof enough to 
shatter all irresponsible imaginating based 
on Ellis Joseph’s movie “The Barbarian and 
the Geisha” or the three-penny novel written 
by Robert Payne. 

Townsend Harris’ complete journal was 
first published in 1930, but for a long time 
it was out of print. The biographie romancée 
He Opened the Door, by Carl Crow, was a 
very faithful portrayal of Harris, based upon 
his journal. 


The present Complete Journal is actually 
a revised edition of the former publication. 
In the new edition the cover design has been 
changed to a classical wood-block print, and 
a couple of illustrations in the book have 
also been changed. After carefully com- 
paring the two editions, however, this review- 
er has found to his great delight and satis- 
faction that the main part is almost the 
same, probably because the same print was 
used. This will certainly be welcome news 
to anyone who has read or, like me, read 
and reread many times the former edition. 


Kimura Ki 
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1954. Maruzen, Tokyo, 1959. 197 pp. $2.00 

Bunraku, Japan’s Unique Puppet Theater. Kodansha, 1959. 262 pp. More than 700 plates 
(19 in color). $24.00 

Chiba, T., and M. Kajiyama. The Vowel, its Nature and Structure. Phonetic Society of 
Japan, 1958. 236 pp. With illus. Limited edition of 300 copies. $6.00 

Deguchi, Y. Essays on a Methodological Study of Social Sciences. The Science Council of 
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Japan, 1958. 77 pp. $1.45 

Grilli, E. Masterworks of Japanese Painting 15-19 Centuries. Bijutsu Shuppansha, 1959. 12 
color plates. $2.75 

Guide to Tokyo and Environs. Japan Travel Bureau. With 17 photos, 14 maps and appendix. 
127 pp. $1.50 

Hara, S. Flowers Around the Clock. Tokyo News Service, 1959. 147 pp. With numerous illus. 
$5.00 

Ichikawa, S. (Ed.-in-Chief) Japanese Noh Drama: Ten plays selected and translated from the 
Japanese. Vol. II. The Japan Society for the Promotion of Scientific Research, 1959. 
With frontisp. and illus. 190 pp. $6.50 

Hironaga, S. Bunraku: a history of Japan’s puppet theater together with the stories of its 
plays. The Bunrakuza Theater, Osaka, 1959. With frontisp. 120 pp. $1.25 

Japan Economic Year Book 1959. Tokyo, The Oriental Economist, 1959. 252 pp. $5.00 

Jugaku, B. Paper-Making by Hand in Japan. Meiji-Shobo, 1959. 124 pp. Text in English. 
75 pp. some illus. and specimens of Japanese paper. $12.50 (Reviewed in this issue of 
Japan Quarterly.) 

Kageyama, N. Styles of Kabuki Acting. Sogensha, 1958. 240 pp. 397 illus. in Japanese and 
English. Cloth. $11.50 

K. B. S. Bibliography of Standard Reference Books for Japanese Studies With Descriptive Notes. 
Vol. I: Generalia. The Society for International Cultural Relations, 1959. 110 pp. $2.50 

Kishida, H. Japanese Architecture. The Japan Travel Bureau. 171 pp., 2 photos in color, 112 
photos in black and white. $2.50 

Muro-Ji; an eighth-century Japanese temple, its art and history. Photographs by K. Domon. 
English text by R. A. Miller after the Japanese original of M. Kitagawa. Bijutsu Shuppan- 
Sha, 1959. 103 pp. With 56 plates in black and white. In English. $10.00 

Nippon 1959. Japanisch-Deutsche Gesellschaft E. V., Tokyo, 1959. 35 pp. $0.50 

Okada, K. Mt. Fuji. Hobundo Co., 1959. 118 photogravure plates, 13 in color. Text in 
Japanese and English. $17.50 

Old Imari—The Apex of Japanese Ceramic Art. Kinka-do, 1959. 647 pp. 20 color plates, 70 
in black and white. 400 illus. $15.00 

100 Masterpieces from the Collection of The Tokyo National Museum. Tokyo National 
Museum, 1959. 79 photo. plates, 20 in color, 36 pp. description in Japanese and English. 
$10.00 

Pictorial Japan 1959. Special Edition in English and Spanish. Japan Overseas Publicity 
Association, 1959. 110 pp. With plates. $2.50 

Sofu Teshigahara. Sogetsu Art Center, 1959. 31 color plates. With English and French captions. 

Statler, O. Umetaro Azechi. Toto Shuppan Co., Ltd., 1959. 6 plates in color, 15 pp. text in 
English. $5.95 

Tanabe, H. Japanese Music. The Society for International Cultural Relations, 1959. 74 pp. 
With illus. $2.50 

Terry, C. S. Hokusai’s 36 Views of Mt. Fuji. Toto Shuppan Co., Ltd., 1959. 82 pp. With 46 
color plates and 17 sketches. $4.95 

Textile Designs of Japan. Vol. 1: Designs Composed Mainly in Free Style. Japan Textile 
Color Design Center, 1959. 184 pp. With 160 monochrome plates, 24 in color. $45.00 

Watanabe, S. The Art of “Sumie” Drawing. Hozan-sha, 1959. 63 pp. 23 sketches with some 
illus. Text in Japanese and English. $7.00 
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March to May, 1959 


Japan and Cambodia sign a three-year, ¥1,500 million economic and technical 
assistance agreement as a token of Japan’s gratitude for Cambodia's waiving of 
reparations claims. 

Prime Minister Kishi tells the Lower House Budget Committee that the 
Constitution prohibits Japan’s possession of “large nuclear weapons” but does 
not necessarily preclude possession of “any kind” of nuclear weapons. 

The Lower House approves the ¥1,419,200 million budget for fiscal 1959. 

South Korea offers to open talks on the release of 153 Japanese fishermen 
detained in South Korea and the return of illegal Korean entrants into Japan 
if Japan drops its plans to return Koreans to North Korea. About 60,000 
Koreans throughout Japan demonstrate for early return to North Korea. 

A seven-member Socialist Party goodwill mission headed by Secretary-General 
Asanuma Inejiré leaves for Peking for talks to end the stalemated trade 
relations. 

The Finance Ministry gives the Nissan Motor Co. permission to obtain a 
$3 million U.S. Export-Import Bank loan for the purchase of U.S. machinery 
to modernize its facilities. 

The North Korean Red Cross rejects a Japan Red Cross proposal for the 
screening of Korean residents wishing to return to North Korea by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross. 

At a Russo-Japanese Fisheries Committee meeting in Tokyo the Soviet delegate 
submits new demands restricting Japanese salmon fishing in the North Pacific 
to four new zones. 

Former Prime Minister Hatoyama Ichiré dies at his home in Tokyo after 
a heart attack. 

The private railways labor dispute ends as most unions accept compromise 
management offers of increased pay. 

The population of Tokyo as of Feb. 1 was 8,899,533, it is announced. 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping reports that Japan’s shipyards constructed 94 
ships totaling 995,075 tons in 1958, thus leading the world’s shipbuilding 
industry. 

Socialist Party Secretary-General Asanuma InejirOé says in a speech in Peking 
that the United States “is the common enemy of Japan and Communist China” 
and urges normal relations between the latter two countries. (Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party Secretary-General Fukuda Takeo on Mar. 13 sends a cable to Mr. 
Asanuma warning him against making “irresponsible statements.”) 

The Statistics Bureau reports that the household income of working people 
in Japan increased by 6.1 per cent during the past year. 

South Korea informs Japan that Japanese ships operating in South Korean 
waters will be given full protection, and the Transportation Ministry decides 
to permit the resumption of Japanese-South Korean shipping. 

Kasai Yoshisuke, Japan Red Cross Vice-President, leaves for Geneva to seek 
the assistance of the International Committee of the Red Cross in effecting 
the return of Koreans in Japan to North Korea and the return of 153 Japanese 
fishermen detained in South Korea. 

Alfried Krupp, West German industrialist, arrives for a five-week tour of 
Japanese industry. 
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The Socialist goodwill mission in Peking issues a joint communique with the 
Chinese People’s Foreign Affairs Association accusing America of “imperialism” 
and calling for the abrogation of the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. (Mission 
returns to Tokyo Mar. 23.) 

The Japan-Korea Fishing Policy Headquarters decides to send two wives of 
detained fishermen to Geneva to appeal for the release of the fishermen held 
in South Korea. (They leave for Geneva Mar. 26 to appeal to the International 
Committee of the Red Cross.) 

The Asian Round-Table Productivity Conference opens in Tokyo. (Closes 
Mar. 20.) 

The first uranium from Japanese ore is produced at the Tokai plant of the 
Atomic Fuel Corporation. 

The Government says it would not be unconstitutional to use missiles to 
attack enemy bases. 

The Japan Coal-Mining Industry Association decides to restrict coal produc- 
tion during the 1959 fiscal year. 

Australian Minister for External Affairs Richard C. Casey arrives for a week’s 
visit as guest of the Government. 

Fourteen major coal-miners’ unions go on an indefinite strike for higher pay. 

The Finance Ministry and Bank of Japan announce a favorable balance of 
$74 million during February in international accounts. 

The Cabinet sets June 2 as the date for the Upper House elections. 

A five-day Asian Cultural Conference opens in Tokyo in commemoration of 
the 2,500th anniversary of the death of Buddha. 

A Socialist Party non-confidence motion against the Kishi Government is 
defeated by a vote 253 to 142 in the Lower House. 

Election campaigns open for the gubernatorial elections in 20 prefectures due 
to be held on Apr. 23. 

The Government sets the foreign exchange budget for the first half of fiscal 
1959 (April-September) at $2,398,686,000. 

The Tokyo District Court, ruling in a trespass case concerning the U:S. Air 
Base at Tachikawa, declares that the stationing of U.S. Forces in Japan is a 
violation of the Constitution’s no-war clause and acquits seven defendants. 
(Government criticizes the ruling in a debate in the Upper House Budget 
Committee.) 

The North Korean Red Cross informs the Japan Red Cross that it will send 
delegates to Geneva to discuss the repatriation of Koreans in Japan to North 
Korea. 

The Upper House approves the ¥1,419,248 million fiscal 1959 budget. 

The Soviet delegation to the Russo-Japanese Fisheries Committee meeting 
in Tokyo proposes a Japanese crab quota of 280,000 cases as against 320,000 
cases last year, the opening of the crabbing season to be May 15 instead of 
Apr. 15 as last year. 

The Tokyo stock market's Dow-Jones average sets a new high of ¥764.85. 

Japan wins the Swaythling Cup (men’s team) and Corbillon Cup (women’s 
team) in the 25th World Table Tennis Championships at Dortmund, West 
Germany. 

The Upper House amends and passes the Minimum Wage Law bill after an 
all-night session, and sends it back to the Lower House. (Diet completes action 
and the bill becomes law Apr. 7). 

The Public Procurators Office appeals directly to the Supreme Court against 
the Tokyo District Court ruling on the U.S. Tachikawa Air Base trespass case, 
which held that the stationing of U.S. Forces in Japan was unconstitutional. 
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South Korean Foreign Minister Cho Chung Whan issues a statement calling 
for the resumption of Japan-ROK talks, suspended since Feb. 13, on the normali- 
zation of relations. 

Coal miners go back to work, thus ending a 14-day strike at 68 mines, as the 
result of a compromise on wage issues. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, arrives for a two-week 
visit to attend the centennial celebrations of the Episcopal Church of Japan. 

The Diet approves the seven-year-old bill authorizing the return to their 
owners of precious metals collected during the war. 

The Tokyo stock market’s Dow-Jones average rises to a record 773,39, and 
transactions exceed 100 million shares for the fifth time in the market's history. 

North Korean Red Cross delegates arrive in Geneva for talks with the Japan 
Red Cross on the repatriation of Koreans in Japan. 

The Cabinet decides to grant amnesty to about 100,000 convicts on the 
occasion of the Crown Prince’s wedding on Apr. 10. 

The Crown Prince and Miss Shéda Michiko are married in the Imperial 
Palace. 

The Diet goes into recess until Apr. 24 to permit Diet members to participate 
in local election campaigns. 

Communist China releases 51 Japanese fishermen. (They return to Japan 
Apr. 14.) 

The one-month 1959 Osaka International Festival opens. 

A Russo-Japanese Fisheries Committee meeting in Tokyo agrees on crab- 
fishing quotas for Japan and Russia. 

Japan defeats Ceylon 5-0 in the Davis Cup Eastern Zone first-round match. 

The Russo-Japanese Fisheries Committee in Tokyo agrees to conduct a three- 
year survey of herring resources. 

The Cabinet decides to instruct the coal-mining industry to limit production 
for six months from May | in view of growing coal stockpiles. 

Japan and Yugoslovia agree to Japan’s granting $10 million credit, with 
which Yugoslavia will purchase Japanese capital equipment for industry. 

Japanese and North Korean Red Cross delegates hold their first talks in 
Geneva on Korean repatriation from Japan. (On Apr. 15 the International 
Committee of the Red Cross says it will not join in these talks.) 

The Antarctic observation ship “Sdya” returns to Tokyo with the observation 
team after leaving a 14-member group at Showa Base. 

Sdhy6 (the General Council of Japanese Labor Unions) stages its sixth 
nation-wide wave of rallies, opposing the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty and sup- 
porting the court ruling against U.S. bases in Japan. 

Japanese firms and the Indonesia Permina Oil Co. agree that the former shall 
invest ¥Y18,000 million during the next 10 years to develop oil resources in 
North Sumatra. 

International Trade and Industry Minister Takasaki Tatsunosuke leaves for 
trade talks in the United States. (He returns May 2.) 

The United States accepts Japan’s Mar. 27 compromise proposal for voluntary 
restrictions on cotton textile exports to the U.S. 

Foreign Minister Fujiyama asks Soviet Ambassador Fedorenko for Soviet con- 
cessions in a “political” bid to end the deadlocked Russo-Japanese Fisheries 
Committee talks on the salmon quota. 

Tokyo Metropolitan Governor Yasui Seiichiré retires after 13 years in office. 

Chief Cabinet Secretary Akagi Munenori sends a letter to A. Ishkov, Chief 
of the Soviet Gosplan’s Fishing Department, asking for an early settlement of 
the salmon quota negotiations. 
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The Transportation Ministry announces that 170,000-180,000 tons of shipping 
will be constructed under the 15th shipbuilding program. 

Iron and steel workers call off the series of strikes, started Feb. 23, for in- 
creased pay. 

The Dow-Jones average on the Tokyo stock market drops to 746.15, the 
biggest slump in prices since last July. 

Japanese firms and the Indonesian Reparations Mission in Tokyo sign a 
$2,860 million agreement for the provision by Japanese of agricultural equipment 
and technical assistance. 

Transportation Minister Nagano Mamoru submits his resignation on account 
of poor health. 

Local elections in prefectures and cities throughout the country are held. 
The turn-out at the polls is 79.5 per cent (2.3 per cent more than in the 
April, 1955, elections). Results show the Liberal-Democrats and Conservative 
independents retaining a strong majority. 

At a Russo-Japanese Fisheries Committee meeting in Tokyo the Soviet delega- 
tion proposes a 70,000-ton salmon quota for Japan. (Its earlier offer was 50,000 
tons.) Japan presses for 110,000 tons, the same as last year’s quota. 

Shigemune Yiz6 is appointed Transportation Minister. 

Japan’s 1958 international accounts were $578 million in the black, the highest 
postwar favorable balance, the Finance Ministry and Bank of Japan announce. 

The Foreign Office announces that by agreement with the U.S. Government, 
Japan’s cotton textile export quota to the U.S. in 1959 will be increased by 
12,200,000 sq. yds. to 247,200.000 sq. yds. 

The Diet reconvenes after a 17-day recess for elections. 

The North Korean Red Cross rejects a Japan Red Cross plan for the 
participation of the International Committee of the Red Cross in repatriating 
Koreans in Japan to North Korea. 

The Emperor observes his 58th birthday and breaks tradition by appearing 
with all the members of the Imperial Family to respond to the greetings of the 
people. 

Local elections are held in cities, towns, villages and Tokyo wards. (The 
Liberal-Democrats and Conservative independents retain their majority, but the 
Socialists gain sharply.) 

The Upper House passes two bills authorizing a 12,000-man increase in 
Japan’s Self-Defense Forces. 

Despite rain, about 4 million labor unionists and their families gather at 607 
places throughout the country to observe May Day. Police estimate that only 
1,410,000 unionists assembled. 

The 3lst Ordinary Diet adjourns after a 144-day session. 

The 15-day Tokyo Conference on Telecommunications opens with 23 nations 
and six international organizations represented. 

Japan is defeated by India 3-2 in the Davis Cup Eastern Zone semi-finals 
in Tokyo. 

Soviet Russia, in a note to Japan, repeats the warning that the possession 
by Japan of nuclear weapons and the presence of foreign troops in Japan will 
imperil the peace of the Far East. It urges Japan to adopt a policy of 
neutrality. 

Japan and South Vietnam agree on a $55,600,000 reparations and economic 
assistance settlement ($39 million in pure reparations, $7,500,000 in loans and 
$9,100,000 in economic cooperation in building a urea plant). 

The 18-day 1959 Tokyo International Trade Fair opens with 24 countries 
participating. 
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Ambassador Matsudaira K6té, Japan’s permanent representative to the United 
Nations, is elected chairman of the new U.N. Committee on Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space. 

The election campaign opens for 127 seats in the Upper House of the National 
Diet. 

Japan’s foreign exchange reserves at the end of April exceed $1,000 million 
for the first time since the end of the war, the Finance Ministry announces. 

The 11-day 6th Asian Assembly of the Moral Re-Armament movement opens 
in Otsu City, with 250 Japanese and foreign dciegates attending. 

Prime Minister Kishi summons Soviet Ambassador Nicolai Fedorenko and 
proposes a compromise to end the stalemated Russo-Japanese fisheries talks. 
Mr. Kishi proposes a 90,000-ton salmon catch this year and 80,000 tons next 
year. 

The Agriculture-Forestry Ministry reports that total agricultural production 
for the 1958 fiscal year was ¥1,515,017 million, total agricultural income being 
¥1,004,917 million, the second highest postwar total. 

The Russo-Japanese Fisheries Committee signs an agreement providing for 
an 85,000-ton salmon and salmon-trout catch for Japan this year. 

The Foreign Office delivers to Soviet Ambassador Nicolai Fedorenko a note 
verbale rejecting the May 4 Soviet demand for the “denuclearization” of Japan 
and for the adoption of a “policy of neutrality.” 

The Transportation Ministry decides to build 172,000 gross tons of shipping 
to cost ¥15,100 million, under the Government’s 15th shipbuilding program. 

Japan and Sweden sign a trade agreement. 

The four-nation Antarctic Whaling Conference (Japan, Britain, Norway and 
the Netherlands) opens in Tokyo to determine quotas for this year. (The 
conference ends in disagreement on May 22.) 

The Foreign Office protests to South Korea concerning the seizure of a 
Japanese fishing boat outside the Rhee Line. 

Burma requests a review of its reparations agreement with Japan and is 
expected to seek increased indemnity. 

The 1959 Tokyo International Trade Fair closes after 18 days. Transactions 
totaled 15,690 million. 

Foreign Minister Fujiyama leaves Tokyo for Washington to attend the May 
27 funeral of former U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, who died on 
May 24. 

Japan and Denmark sign an agreement settling Danish claims for losses, 
totaling $1,175,000, suffered during the last war. 

At an International Olympic Committee meeting in Munich, Tokyo is selected 
as the site of the 1964 Olympic Summer Games. 

Australia fixes Japan’s pearling quota for this year at 375 tons (474 tons 
last year.) 

South Korean Ambassador in Japan Yiu Tai Ha warns Sawada Renz6, Japan’s 
chief delegate to the stalemated Japan-South Korea negotiations, that the South 
Korean Army and Navy are prepared to prevent by force the return of Korean 
residents in Japan to North Korea. 

The Agriculture-Forestry Ministry predicts a 1959 rice crop of about 11,370,000 
tons (about 75,797,000 koku.) 

The Dow-Jones average on the Tokyo stock market reaches a record high 
of '¥803.30. 
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New edition (1960) appears in early October 


Few nations in this modern atomic age are making faster progress than 
Japan, with its thriving industry, up-to-the-minute technology, and expand- 
ing nuclear research. Yet few nations retain as much of their history in 
a state of perfect preservation as Japan does. 

“THIS IS JAPAN” is published annually and employs the most advanced 
techniques of printing and photography to supplement articles written by 
experts. 

For anyone who has ever visited Japan, or who ever hopes to visit 
Japan, “THIS IS JAPAN" is a publication that will be treasured for years. 


Price: % 2,000 with de-luxe cedar-wood container 
Price overseas: $46.50 with cardboard container (postpaid) 
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Back numbers available ; 1959 edition now on sale 
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Since it was first issued in 1889, KOKKA has had as its main aim the 
promotion of Far Eastern art. 

Every issue is a treasure-house of reproductions and information, cover- 
ing both modern and ancient art. 

Each copy also contains a full-page reproduction of a Japanese wood- 
block print. Index and captions in English. 
Price: ¥ 500 a copy 
Price overseas: $25.00 per year (postpaid) 
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MITSUBISHI YOKOHAMA 
SHIPYARD & ENGINE WORKS 





Picture shows « Yoko- 
heme M-A-N Diesel 
12,000 B-H-P engine, 
installed In the large 
cargo liner 11,125.4 
DWT “SURUGA MARU" 
on top, delivered to its 
. Owners, Nippon Yusen 
Keisha In May, 1957. 





Neturally the experience of 69 years has enabled the Mitsu- 
bishi Nippon Heavy Industries, Ltd. to build ships which sail 
proudly, and a world wide reputation for superiority has 
been established by more than a million gross tons of ship- 
ping which has gone down the ways of Mitsubishi's Yokohama 
Shipyard and Engine Works. With facilities renovated and 
expanded the Shipyard stand ready to accept orders from 
ali over the world for passenger ships, cargo ships, tankers, 
fishing vessels or. small cruisers. 





Further information and illustrated catalog upon request. 


MITSUBISHI NIPPON HEAVY-INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


Head Office: 4,2-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 

Cable Address: “BISHINIPPON TOKYO” 

New York Office: Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address:  ‘ ‘'BISHINIPON NEW YORK” 























INSURANCE & REINSURANCE : 


Fire, Marine, Transit, Automobile, 
Personal Accident, Burglary, Fidelity, 
Forest Fire, Race-Horse, Aviation, 
Surety, Windstorm & Flood, Plate- 
glass, Machinery, Automobile Liability. 


Fy 
ni erent, ssasittesciceeiaaiala 


THE NISSAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE 
CO., LID. 


Head Office: No. 2, Shiba Tamuracho, |-chome, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: JASANINSU TOKYO Branches: 17 key cities throughout Japan 

















